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* We-shalk never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain,in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”"—Dr. JOHNSON. 





‘ ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


We particularly invite the attention of he was solicitous to establish his fame 
our readers to the followine valuable ’Y Tendering his dominions rich, flou- 
MP ike > : Mig rishing, and happy, in the improve- 
article from the pen of the Rev, Mr. ments of agriculiure, the establish- 
Townsenn, which contains not only ment ef manufactures, the increase 
some interesting political history, but of canal communications, and the ex- 
breathes those sentiments which are tension of commerce. Such were 
the sentiments professed, not once, 

= y mer by this great Wattle ; 
, : : aud happy had it’ been for Europe 
To the Editor of the Universal. Mag. hyaq these Ges teen redied. il 
Six, ; As to colonies, in the ‘modern ac- 

[ am very desirous that the in- ceptation of the word, it was not to 

closed should be preserved in your pe expected that a soldier, trained to 
valuable Magazine. It contains some: arms ‘and accustonied from his youth 
important facts, with which Lam per te thé noise and biistlé Of'a taiip, 
suaded no one now living is aequaint- should understand their faturé and 
ed, but our unhappy sovereign, & effects, But when a'statesman, nur- 
peer who was bigh in office at the: tured in' the ‘arts-of peace, instructed’ 
time, and myself. ‘in the principles of political economy, 
You know that my hrother, Alder- and supposed to-be well acquainted 
man Townsend, was the covfidential with every thing that contributes to 
friend and. adviser consulted: on all the wealth of nations; when such a 
important oceasions by the old Mar man, raised to the highest pinnacle 
quis of Lansdown whep he was mi- o¢ power, becomes the echo to this 
nister; since that time, in conversa> soldier, and ‘being called upon at a 
tion, he himself yelated to me the in-' pa chanalian festival by Dae a 
teresting facts 1 have here stated,— manufacturers, tradesmen, and mee 
facts, the ‘Fpowledge-of- which poste- chanics, gives his toast, Ships, colo- 
rity shoul nie a nies, and commerce—we turn a deaf 
Your ob see aks ble servant, . ©a? to the shouts and plaudits of this 
our obe tone pomp iain assembled multitude, and are disposed 

29, Didteney-sloack, Lath, te a the precise import of his 
Alarch 9, 1814. By colonies, neither the soldier nor 
‘the statesman meant simply swarms 
Peace, Commerce, and wo Coro-’ frem the hive, emigrants established 
NIES. ‘in distant ‘settlements, cherished and 

T° is reported of the Emperor-Na- protected by the’mother country both 
poleon, that on a certain occasion during their:infancy and in the’ matu- 

he declared to Germany, ‘‘I donot rity of age, retaining an “affectibnate. 
wish for increase of territory. ‘To remembrance of their origin, and, 
extend the bounds of my empire is’ from old habits, keeping up commer.’ 
not the object of my ambition. -J cial: correspondence with the parent? 


founded upon deep general principles. 


want ships, colonies, and comme-ce.”* state, such colonies, as in mote an- 

He well knew that he was sufficiently cient times, existed both im Asia and 

distinguished as a. military chief, and’ Europe. No; it is to be feared, that 
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by colonies these distinguished cha- 
racters meant territories, and people 
subject to their dominion, restrained 
in their mercantile transactions, con- 
fined to one market for their commo- 
dities, and existing only for the bene- 
fit either of the mother country, or 
of some.other state to whom she has 
transferred them. Such in the pre- 
sent day is the import of the word 
colony, and such communities have 
been established within the last three 
hundred years by all the maritime 
powers of Europe. Here then let us 
examine bow hee such colonies con- 
tribute to the prosperity of a nation. 
One of the greatest statesmen this 
country ever knew, ane desirous of 
information on this subject, about 
three and thirty years since, consulted 
Dr. Franklin. To his inquiries the 
good old philosopher replied, ‘‘ Sup- 
posing a merchant in the city of Lon- 
don were to say, I will not purchase 
provisions for my table in Leadenhall 
market, with which I have no con- 
nection, and over which I have no 
controul ; I will have farms and gar- 
dens of my own on Dartmoor and 
Bagshot Heath, that from these esta- 
blishments I may receive an ample 
supply independently of London 
markets : would this be economical ? 
would this be wise?” His lordshi 
saw the drift of this supposition. It 
Was a sufficient ‘answer to his ques- 
tion, and it prepared the way for a 
most interesting conversation, in 
which both had in view the connec- 
tion of England with her transatlantic 
colonies, and a memorable speech in 
the house of Commons by the great- 
est orator of this nation, in which he 
delivered his opinion, that America 
should not be permitted to manufac- 
ture even a hobnail for herself. Such 
were not the sentiments of those two 
most enlightened politicians; and ex- 
perience has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of their conclusions, that mono- 
polies are detrimental to a state, that 
commerce should be free, that the 
roduce of every climate, the manu- 
actures of every country should pass 
without restraint, so that in this race 
of industry all nations would be gain- 
ers, and each a greater gainer, than if 


it could establish a monopoly. 
The baleful effects ft manele 


were rendered most palpable by the 
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impolitic conduct of Colbert, when, 
to encourage nyanufactures, he prohi- 
bited the export of graif from France. 
By this measure he expected to make 
bread cheap, but he made it dear; be- 
cause he discouraged agriculture, the 
consequence of which was scarcity, 
and that sometimes in the extreme. 
Without a market there will be no 
production; but with extensive de- 
mand for a commodity, the produce 
tion of that commodity will propor- 
tionally increase. Colbert was igno 
rant of this. He was not aware, that 
by limiting the market for grain he 
should diminish its production. But 
when the occupiers of land perceived 
that the demand for grain did not 
keep pace with its production, they 
diminished their tillage and increased 
their pastures. In consequence of 
this their straw and dung became de- 
ficient, and the soil became less fer- 
tile. To such a height had the want 
of manure arisen, that many, now 
living, may remember seeing children 
in the autumn plucking leaves from 
the forest trees to make manure, and 
near the entrance of the villages old 
women and children with little baskets 
watching for the dung whieh fell 
from horses as they travelled on the 
road. Colbert was reckoned a wise 
minister, but, by establishing this mo- 
nopoly in favour of the home con- 
sumer, he defeated his own tee aps 
and proved that he was not well in- 
formed. ‘This monopoly was revoked 
by Turgot, and the consequence has 
been most beneficial to the agriculture 
of France. ' 

By a similar deficiency in the know- 
ledge of political economy, Spain, 
among its numerous and most absurd 
prohibitions, prohibited the exporta- 
tion of raw silk, not considerihg that 
her power of production had no li- 
mits. This prohibition was intended 
to give the weavera monopoly against 
the growers, that he might purchase 
the raw material cheap, and command 
an extensive market for the produce” 
of his looms, ‘The effect has been to 
discourage the plantation’of mulber 
trees, diminish the number of sil 
worms, and annihilate the demand 
for their silk manufactures in the fo- 
reign markets. 

f then monopolies are detrimental. 
to a nation, colonies, such, as here de« 
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scribed, must be far from beneficial. 

Did the question respecting colo- 
nies turn upon this single point, whe- 
ther monopolies are detrimental; we 
might here let the matter rest, But 
this point is not the only one: other 
considerations present themselves and 
demand attention. 

No man will hesitate to say which 
is most profitable, the commerce of 
a rich country, or the commerce of a 
poor one; the commerce of countries 
well peopled, or that of countries in 
which population is deficient; the 
commerce of nations which abound 
with all the fruits of industry, or the 
commerce of such as are restricted to 
agriculture. 

The wants of agriculturalists are 
few; the wants of shepherd nations 
are fewer; and fewest of all are the 
wants of savages,—consequently ex- 
tremely limited are the articles these 
last require from the merchant, and 
still fewer thase which they can give 
in exchange for his commodities.— 
What scope then would there be for 
ecommerce, if al] nations were reduced 
to savages? 

But Jet us suppose a country with 
extensive manufactures, such as Eng- 
land is, trading with a poor country 
restricted to agriculture, such as was 
America; where can we look for 
gain?) With such a country the mer- 
chant could have little traffic, and for 
that little he would be obliged to give 
long credit, and must expect_{o have 
a multiplicity of bad debts. ould 
it not have been more profitable far 
these two countries, had they free] 
exchanged commodities, such as each 
was best suited to produce; would 
not both have been enriched by this 
commerce, and would not America, 
instead of being in debt and over- 
whelmed with poverty, have accumu- 
lated wealth? Here we may appeal 
to experience, for since America has 
established her independence, she has 
rapidly increased in wealth ; and trade 
with her bas been much more profit- 
able than it was before that time. 

The treatment of America, and the 
restrictians on her commerce, were 
not singular; for in all modern colo- 
nies the mother country, having a 
monopoly against the planter, obliges 
him to purchase dearer and to sell 


cheaper, than if the competition ex- 
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tended to all nations. When Ireland 
was considered a colony, her exports 
were restricted to provisions and raw 
materials. Her liberty of commerce, 
since the establishment of legislative 
independence, has been extended, and 
is much more profitable to both coun- 
tries than it was before that time. 

But the jealousy of the mother 
country is still more detrimental than 
the rapacity of its merchants, because 
in the apprebension that the colony, 
if prosperous, may cast off its depen- 
dence, such laws are enacted and en- 
forced as tend etfectually tokeep them 
in subjection. It has never been con- 
ceived to be the policy, and most cer- 
tainly it has not been the practice, of 
the mother country to encourage the 
wealth, the power, and the popula- 
tion of ‘its iakinten, 

If two nations, each abounding in 
the wealth which industry procures, 
have unrestrained communication, 
and, free from jealousy, meet in the 
market upon equal terms—the indus- 
try of both will be increased, and the 
prosperity of each will be rendered 
more abundant, than if they had no 
such communication. But if a free 
intercourse between two industrious 
countries, unfettered by laws of con- 
traband and systems of manopoly, 
tends to increase the wealth of both; 
surely such intercourse with more, 
with many, with all industrious na- 
tions, must tend to universal wealth. 

But should one of these industrious 
nations for a time be poor and, the 
ather rich, the superabundant wealth 
of the rich nation will overflow, and, 
attracted by industry, will enrich the 
poor one, and thereby render its com- 
merce more prodyetive than it was 
whilst it continued poor, 

Before Spain had colonies, she had 
an abundant population; she was in- 
dustrious, powerful,and rich. What 
is she now? With one of the finest 
countries in the world, productive of 
all the fruits and commodities of every 
climate, she is Tt, and miserably 
destitute of culture. With a soil 
which, if well watered, would annu- 
ally produce three erops to feed an 
abundant population, it may be said, 
that a great proportion of her land ree 
mains uncultivated, and that, compa-'« 
ratively speaking, she is destitute of 
“3 She-has bad colonies; and a 
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numerous navv to protect her com, 
merce: but she has had scarcely any 
commerce to protect. She was at 
the whole expense of defending colo- 
nies, which exhausted her finances, 
whilst more industrious nations ran 
away with all their commerce. This 
was carried on by English capitals, 
and fed principally by English manu- 
factures, In such circumstances Spain 
might say, 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 

Sic vos non yobis vellera fertis oves. 

Sie vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 


During the. present contest with 
renovated France, when Spain was 
first compelled to abandon the coali- 
tion, and afterwards provoked to join 
her arms to those of France; it was 
more than once in contemplation to 
send Lord Hugh Seymour into the 
Pacific Ocean against either Peru or 

exico, but the minister wisely list- 
ened to the remonstrances of his first 
instructor in political economy, who 
convinced him that such an expedi- 
tion, however successfully conducted, 
would be detrimental to the manufac- 
tures and commerce of this country, 
and beneficial only to the officers em- 
ployed in it. 

Should Spain abandon her colonies, 
and Jeave them to regulate their own 
concerns; should she be well govern- 
ed, ard regain her industry; she 
could not fail to increase her wealth 
and population, and would be fully 
equal to her own defence agaiust all 
the powers of Enrope. It must not 
be imagined, that her inhabitants are 
indelent. They are among the most 
jaborious people that eyer have been 
seen. Itis not their disposition which 
is to blame; it is their government, 
civil and religious. It is fo her colo- 
nies, her inquisitign, and the usurpa- 
tion of arbitrary power by her mo- 
narchs, that she must attribute the 
degraded condition in which she now 
appears. 

Among the many evil effects, pro- 
duced by colonies in the present day, 
we must reckon war. And we may 
venture to say, that as long as. the 
universal object of pursuit shall be 
monopoly in commerce; so long will 
the trumpet sound to arms, not per- 
haps incessantly, but, should there be 
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intervals of peace; from the same ens 
pidity, war will be speedily renewed. 
Shonld England utter unremittingly 
the Bacchanalian. cry, suggested by 
her favourite «minister, ‘‘ Ships; colo- 
nies, and commerce,”’ will not France 
uiter the same cry, and.will not the 
other potentates be impatient for the 
time to arrive, when they may assert 
their claim by arms? 

Various have been the eauses of 
martial strife. 

1. The first wars of savage nations 
are for the defence of their hunting 

rounds, and these have not been con- 
fined to the cheviot hills. 

2. The contentions of shepherd or 

nomade hordes originate jn a desire 
to obtain more extensive pasture for 
their flocks. ‘‘ Let there be no strife, 
I pray thee, (said Abraham to- Lot) 
between me and thee, and between 
my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, tor 
we are brethren. Is not the whole 
Jand before thee? Separate thyself, 
I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt 
take the left hand, then L will go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.’ 
(Gen. xiii. v- 8, 9). 
. 3. The hardy and adventurous ins 
habitants of elevated regions rush 
down like torrents from. their mouns 
tains into the plains beneath them ta 
ravage the ill-defended possessions of 
the peasant, avd then hasten back to 
their strong holds with their collected 
spoils. 

4. The military chief, fired by am- 
bition, leads his victorious Jegions 
against weak, oppressed, dispirited, 
and discontented states, that he may 
multiply his vassals and increase the 
splendour of his throne. 

5. The last and coneluding contest 
among nations in their progress of 
civilization, is tor ships, .colonces, and 
commerce. 

From the three first sources. of ag- 
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gression there has long since been ne 


cause tofear. The nations of Kurope 
are no longer savages. ‘They univer- 
sally cultivate the soil; and theirflocks, 
excepting only Spam and Portugal, 
are stationary. All predatory excur- 
sions from mountain. fastnesses have 
ceased. , 
Even a military chief, should be 
with his veteran bands assail a well- 
governed - and wnited. nation, well 
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armed, and fightitg for all that is va- 
juable to man; would make no per- 
manent impression. 

It is from the colonial system, that 
the nations of Europe have most to 
apprehend, Even France, that co- 
lossal power, has been shaken to its 
centre in this conflict, and has lost 
what she most highly prized. She 
had numerous colonies, from which 
she was supplied with fish, timber, 
hemp, iron, sugar, coffee, indigo, and 
cotton; in exchange for which she 
gave her wine, oil, brandy, fruits, li- 
nen, woollen, silk and cotton goods, 
manufactured steel, and other articles 
of commerce... So far all was well. 
But the hope of obtaining more ex- 
tensive monopolies involved her in 
expensive wars. Such was the seven 
years war, in which her purpose was 
to subjugate the English colonies of 
North America, and such the war in 
support of Américan independence, 
which produced derangement in her 
finances, and a revolution of her go-+ 
vernment, followed by tie death of 
her king and of her queen upon the 
scaffold, the banishment of the royal 
family with almost the whole of her 
nobility, a desolating war, which has 
ragedalready more than twenty years, 
loss of her colonies, and the establish- 
ment of a military despotism. Such 
have been the fruits of ber avidity for 
ships, colonies, and commerce. 

A country, like France, without 
colonies, would be invulnerable, and 
must ever command commerce te 
the full extent of her capital, which 
is the produce of her soil and of her 
industry. With namerous. colonies 
she exhausted her strength in their 
protection, and found herself assailed 
in every quarter of the globe. Their 
joss has been her gain. Even the 
great hero of the north; Frederick, 
the wisest as well.as the most war- 
like prince of modern Europe, was 
ambitious to become a naval power. 
Even he envied the countries which 
had ships, colonies, and commerce. 
—He was not, however, satisfied 
with wishing for that which was not 
within. his reach. He made one 
trial preparatory to the’ establish- 
ment of an East India Company ; but 
his supercargo, instead of returning 
to his destined port, came to London, 
sold his Indian commodities on his 
own account, and could not be pre- 
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vailed upon to gratify the impatient 
desire of the king to see him, because 
he was assured by his physicians, that 
fom air of Berlin would not agree with 
him. 

Russia has had no colonies. But 
ever since the days of Peter, surnamed 
the Great, her sovereigns have aimed 
at making her a naval power, With 
this view Petersburgh was built, and 
became the royal residence. This 
city being established on the Gulf 
of Finland, in the extreme corner 
of the empire, it has been found 
expedient, for the protection of the 
new capital, to possess Esthonia, Li- 
vonia, and Finland. The Empress 
Catharine never lost sight of this ob« 
ject, for which she was prepared 
to hazard a war with England. She 
well knew that the traffic of In- 
dia had enriched all those who had 
been engaged in it, and she was soli« 
citous to divide the spoil with Britain. 
That she might gain access to these 
inexhaustible mines of commercial 
wealth, she endeavoured to open a 
passage to Japan and China by the 
river Amour, but her efforts were all 
vain, because she never could protect 
her trade from the depredations of 
the Tartars. She then turned her at+ 
tention toward Egypt and the Arabian 
Gulf, and with that view entered into 
hegociation with this country, during 
the contest with America, for thé 
cession of Minorca as a comtmodious 
refuge for her fleets. But having 
failed in this negociation, she, in re- 
venge, projected her neutral code 
with an armed neutrality, and resolved 
to extend her conquests on the side 
of Persia, that she might secure the 
navigation of the Caspian sea, Her 
successor, although his first study was 
on all occasions to express his indig- 
nation for the murder of his father, 
by counteracting the plans which his 
mother had laid down for the improves 
ment of her empire, yet even he is 
reported to have seized with avidity 
the hope of obtaining Malta, that he 
might have a good port, a dock yard, 
and an arsenal in the Mediterranean 
for his fleets. He made peace with 
Persia, and récalled his troops; but 
his son Alexander renewed the war, 
In short, Russia, ever since the days 
of Peter, as if she intended to embrace 
the continent of Asia, and te seize the 
commerce of the east, has been 
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stretching forth her arms from Kamts- 
chatka to the Persian Gulf, But the 
intervening hordes of Tartars, Kal- 
mucks, Mongols, &c. oppose a barrier 
to her commerce, which she will ne- 
ver be able to surmount. 

{n modern times the competitors 
for the oriental trade and colonies 
have been the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the Danes, the English, and the 
French. 

The great Indian empire of the 
Portuguese, the envy of Europe, has 
almost vanished. Of this nothing 
remains but the little settlements of 
Goa and Macao, the former occupied 
by a subsidiary garrison of two thou- 
said British trogps, the latter protect- 
ed by the jealousy of China. 

Respecting the Indian empire of 
Great Britain, suffice it to say, that 
no fewer than 200,000 men are re- 
quired for its preservation. 

The most formidable of her com- 
mercial rivals, as long as the colonial 
system shall prevail, and the first with 
whom a commercial treaty should be 
settled, when the colonial system 
shalf be abandoned, is France. She 
is the nearest, the most accessible, the 
most industrious, the best cultivated, 
the most civilised, the most enterpris- 
ing, and the most enlightened of the 
Surrounding nations: her soil is rich, 
and abounds with corn, wine, and 
oil, and her wine produees the best 
brandy; her manufactures of silk are 
elegant, and suited to the English 
taste; she has, or will have, sufficient 
internal communication by navigable 
rivers and canals; she has nume- 
rous and long-established mercantile 
houses ; she has commercial habits, 
and her merchants know by woful 
experience, that more is to be obtain- 
ed by commerce than by war. 

Should England and France aban- 
don their colonial monopolies, and 
should they in their commercial re- 
gulations make all nations equal ; all 
other commercial nations must of ne- 
cessity follow their example, and may 
safely beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, for nation will not have occa- 
sion to lift up sword against nation, 
neither need they learn war any more, 

Such were the sentiments of the 
minister, who, in the year 1783, gave 
peace to Europe, His lordship en- 
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tered into office at the close of a disas- 
trous, ill-conducted war-with the re- 
volted colonies of North America, 
when by the assistance of France and 
Spain they had effectually established 
their independence. Happy might it 
have been for England, that the go- 
vernment, in such critical circum- 
stances, was committed to the greatest 
statesman this country had produced 
since the days of Cecil Lord Burleigh, 
and that to him was entrusted the fate 
of Europe, when exhausted by a long 
protracted war. He was to settle the 
terms of peace between the contend- 
ing powers. 

* this arduous undertaking he con- 
sidered that permanence js the most 
essential property of a good peace, and 
that to be permanent the terms must 
be equal, the benefits reciprocal, and 
the conditions such as all the contract- 
ing parties most heartily approve, 

0 attain this.end he had to consult 
the interest of each, more especial] 
of the two great potentates whic 
had, for many hundred years, been 
almost incessantly engaged in war, 
and whose deep-rooted enmity. ori- 
ginated in feudal claims, now »prus 
dently abandoned, ai 

To eradicate this enmity, apd, to- 
bind’ these two powerful countries by 
the bond of one common interest, be 
perpectes a commercial treaty, which 

e intended should be equal and ad- 
yantageous to them both. This treaty 
and the free commutication it would 
introduce, as he conceived, would 
eee the way for acloser and more 

eneficial connexion between these 
countries, that is to say, for a quadru- 
se alliance between England, France, 

russia, and Holland, not with a view 
to plunder neighbouring states, not 
to extend their dominions, .not to 
plant new colonies and ta establish 
hew monopolies in trade, but to pre- 
serve the repose of Europe. By his 
retreat from oftice this prayect unfor- 
tupately proved abortive, and in ils 
place was substituted, A.D. 1788, a 
triple alliance, which excited jealousy, 
and produced in the succeeding yeat 
a counter alliance between France, 
Russia, Spain, and Austria, and sowed 
the seeds of war with France for do- 
minion over Holland and her then 
powerful navy. © His commercial 
treaty and his quadruple alliance 
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would have produced the opposite and infinitely more extensive, are the 
effect. miseries produced among civilized 
In his opinion it was essential to the nations by their jealousy and fears. 
permanence of peace, that neither na- ‘Tosee in the clearest light the opes 
tion should have cause to fear the ration of fear in producing war, let 
other. us.look at the south of Spain. The 
That his opinion was well founded > inhabitants have warm hearts and vi- 
must be obvious to every reflecting vid imaginations; they are friendly, 
mind, and is beautifully illustrated by and ready to oblige; they are com- 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in the ac- passionate, and fly to relieve distress 5 
count he published of his Travels in they are not insensible to moral obli- 
America. He tells us, that as he ad- gation, and know that murder is a 
vanced among the Indian tribes, the crime. With these amiable qualities, 
natives either abandoned their huts, were it possible to divest them of 
and fled to the woods with their wo-. fear, they might indeed occasionally 
men and their children, or assumed a. feel keen resentment, but they would 
menacing attitude, and prepared for not contract the guilt of blood. Yet, 
war. They did not wait to be at- when they have the least contention, 
tacked, but bent their bows and vi- they instantly hasten to anticipate the 
brated their spears; they uttered the attack of their antagonist, and the 
most terrific cries; they let fly their one, who is most active, rips up with 
arrows, and by eveyy gesture they his long clasp-knife the entrails of the 
betrayed their fears. Had they pos- other. From the influence of fear 
sessed the power, they would have many hundred murders are perpe- 
utterly destroyed the objects which trated every year. The Lord Chief 
created their alarms. But when Sir Justice, Count Campomanes, affirm- 
Alexander presented himself alone, ed, that not fewer than two hundred 
unarmed before them, he dispelled persons annually suffered death for 
their fears and received from them murder, and that many more escaped, 
every token of benevolence. One either by flying to the churches, or by 
smail party, consisting of three men, large bribes given to-the Escrivano. 
three women, and seven children, Thus, in the south of Spain, if a jea- 
in Jat, 55x, long. 122°, appeared with lousy has been excited, or a dispute 
dishevelled hair, scratched legs, and arisen between two friends or neigh- 
bleeding feet; for in the hurry of -bours—could you divest them of fear 
their flight they had left their shoes —they would’ have no need to bribe 
behind them. Yet, when their fears the Esctivano; let fear prevail, and | 
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were dissipated, they returned and 
did every thing in their power to as- 
sist the strangers from whom they 
had fled. This party belonged to a 
little tribe of ten families, who were 
almost constantly obliged to remain 
in their strong holds, where they were 
liable to perish with bunger and with 
cold, whilst they endeavoured to se- 
cure themselves in this abject, mise- 
rable, and fugitive condition from the 
Beaver Indians, who never failed to 
attack them whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. These Beaver In- 
dians had their fears, however ground- 
less those fears might be, and their 
fears urged them on to endless war. 
Nothing less could satisfy them than 
the total extermination of this little 
tribe. (Mackenzie's Voyage, ay -) 

What a picture have we here of 


human wretchedness and of the mi- 
series produced. by war. Yet such, 


one of them must die. 

In order to remove every cause for 
fear, such.arrangements were made 
in 1763, that no seeds of jealousy 
were sown, no discordant interests 
were clierished, and not one of the 
contracting parties had reason to come-» 
plain. How then did it happen that 
the minister resigned ? 

It is not my intention to rend the 
sacred veil which profane — hands 
should either never touch, or touch . 
with the profoundest reverence. Suf- 
fice it then to say, that he did not 
meet with that support which he had 
a right to claim. He was not dis- 
missed, nor, at the time of his resig- 
nation, was it in immediate contem- 
ye to dismiss him. For, when 

e requested permission to retire, he 
was urged to retain his situation.— 
Nay, so unexpected was this step, that 
arrangements were not made for a’ 
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successor till at the end of forty days longer able to prevent.—Si pergama 
from the time of his resignation.— dextra defendi posset; etiam hac des 
Had he been certain of support, he fensa fuisset. 
would not have abandoned all the Among the numerous accusations 
lans hé had formed for the service of urged by the declaimers of that un- 
is country, by the ‘ diminution ef propitious night, which immediately 
her Lurdens, the regulation of her re- preceded the tender of his resignation, 
venue, the redemption af her debt, the the one most insisted on was, that he 
establishment of a good police, and had ceded colonies to France and 
the revision of her trading system,” Spain, which should have been re- 
such as would have rendered this little tained, and lost the fur trade, stated 
island the emporium of the world; by them to have been abandoned by 
all which purposes originated with the western _ of the boundary line 
him, and to all which he had pledged fixed upon between the United States 
himself, as may be seen in the first and Canada, when in fact not an ora- 
speech from the throne, after he en- tor among them, nor any human 
tered into office. being at the time, had even the least 
Indeed, when he accepted the in- knowledge of those unexplored de- 
vitation to take the guidance of the serts. ‘This Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
helm, it was upon this express condi- has demonstrated; and, not only at 
tion, well understood by all the high the present moment does Canada 
personages concerned in this arrange- enjoy the fur trade, but did so at 
ment, that government by corruption the time in question. When -the 
should cease, and that no preferment eastern extremity of this boundary 
in either church or state, that neither line was fixed by the minister, his 
place, pension, nor peerage should be design was to conciliate America, to 
given through special favour and af- remove all causes of jealousy, to esta- 
fection, through parliamentary inter- blish confidence in the sincerity and 
est, through family connexion, or good faith of England, to secure ber 
through any other inducement than commerce, and to derive that acces- 
acknowledged merit or distinguished sion of strength from her friendship, 
services. Such were the stipulations, which never could have beer acquired 
and such was the firmness with which by her subjugation. In his conces- 
he adhered to them, that, however sions to France and Spain, he render- 
strong the temptation, however ur- ed Britain more invulnerable than mul- 
gent the solicitation, no human being tiplied colonies could have made her. 
could acense him of having departed ‘This minister had a perfect know- 
from them even ina single instance. ledge of the ground on which he 
But when, by the coalition of two stood. He was well aware himself, 
adverse parties assisted by.a third, and clearly explained to his conpfiden- 
from whom he had a right to cjaim tial friends, that when he shou)d have 
the most unlimited support, the best concluded his negotiation for peace, 
peace that was ever made by this his staff would be broken; yet with 
country, had been voted a bad peace; this persuasion he made peace. 
this minister, whom no one could ex- Had he résolved to continue the 
ceed in either loyalty, or love of li- war, and te do as other ministers had 
berty, and admiration of our happy done before him, he would have had 
constitution.; this firm friend to reli- the same patronage and means of cor- 
gious toleration, and this dest friend ruption as they possessed, in the army 
to the established religion of his coun- in the navy, inthe church, in the civil 
try; this minister, whose life had departments of the state, and in fo- 
been from early youth devoted tothe reign embassies and governments. 
state, who rejoiced when he could He would have had contracts, peer- 
bring forth talents from obscurity, and ages, and pensions to bestow, and 
never Jost an opportunity of reward- might for a longer period have retain- 
ing merit; in a word, he, who would ed his power; but in the mean time 
have been the saviour of his country, what would have been the condition 
retired to lament in secret over multi- of his country ? 
ptied abuses, the ruinous tendency of (Zo be concluded in our next. 
which he clearly saw, but was no aa 
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Insorvent Destors’ Act, 
(54 Geo. Ill. Chap. 37.) 


Y sect. I. in order to render ef- 
fectual the provisions of the 
statute 53 Geo. III. c. 102, it is en- 
acted, that from the passing of this 
act, every keeper or goaler of any 
prison in any county, riding, division, 
city, town, place, or liberty within 
England, shall make a true and per- 
fect list alphabetically of the name or 
names of all and every person or 
ersous who upon the sixth day of 
November, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirteen was or were, and 
have siuce continued to be, and at the 
time of making out every such list 
shal] be really an actual prisoner or 
prisoners in the custody of any keep- 
er or gaoler of any prison respective- 
ly, upon any process whatsoever, for 
or by reason of any debt, damage, 
costs, sms or sums of money, or 
contempt for non-payment of money ; 
and an account of the time when 
such prisoner was or were respec- 
tively charged in custody or received 
in pooae, ageaet with the name or 
names of the person or persons at 
whose suit or prosecution such pri- 
soner or ptisoners are detained, toge- 
ther with the amount of such debts 
as the said prisoner or prisoners are 
detained for; and shall deliver the 
same to the justices of the peace at 
their first or second general quarter 
sessions or general sessions of the 
peace, to be held after the passing of 
this act, or at some adjournment 
thereof, for such county, riding, &c. 
respectively. 


y sect. 2. Keepers and gaolers of 


prisons are, when they deliver in lists 
of prisoners in their custody te take 
an oath, that the person or persons 
whose name or names is or are in- 
serted and contained in the list, was 
or were, to the best of their know- 
ledge and belief, upon the sixth day 
of November one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen, really and truly 
prisoners in actual custody in the pri- 
son with which they are entrusted 
with the management ; which oath 
is to be administered in open court by 
the justices of the peace at their first 
or second general quarter sessions or 
Universat Mag. Vor. XXI. 


general sessions of the peace, or a€ 
some adjournment thereof, and the 
words thereof are to be entered or 
written at the end or bottom of such 
list, and are to be subscribed and 
sworn to by them in open court ; and 
every such list, subscribed and sworn 
to in pursuance of this act, shall be 
kept by the clerk of the peace, town 
clerk, or other officer acting as clerk 
of the peace of every such county, 
city, town, place, or liberty respec- 
tively in which any such list as afore- 
said shall be sworn to, for the better 
satisfaction of the said justices, and 
information of the prisoners therein 
named, and so as the same may froni 
time to time be seen and examined by 
any creditor or prisoner without fee 
or reward. 

By sect. 3. And to discover any 
fraudulent entries or commitments of 
prisoners in any prison or gaol books, 
the justices at any general or quarter 
session or adjourned session, may, at 
the request of any creditor or credi- 
tors of any prisoner, examine at some 
certain time to be appointed by them, 
any keeper. or gaoler, or deputed 
keeper or gaoler of any prison or gaol 
within their respective jurisdictions, 
touching the commitment and’ con- 
tinuance in custody of any such pri- 
soner, and if any sheriff, gaoler or 
keeper, or deputed gaoler or keeper, 
shell ne lect or refuse to bring before 
any such justices, any such prisoner 
as shal] be directed and required by 
warrant of any justi¢e or justices as 
aforesaid, or to attend on being suin- 
moned for that purpose, he shall on 
conviction suffer six months impri- 
sonment; or if attending, he shall 
refuse to make such answer and dis- 
covery as shall be reasonably required, 
he shall, for every such offence, in- 
cur a penalty of ten Ppa to any 
person who shall sue for and recover 
the same in any of his Majesty’s courts 
of record in Westininster by action of 
debt. 

By sect. 4. If any keeper or gaoler 
or his deputy, shall, without just 
cause, to be approved of by the 
justices at some general quarter ses- 
sion or general session.or adjourned 
session of the peace, refise or delay 
to oe any prisoner as aforesaid to 
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any such general quarter session. or 
general session or adjourwed session 
of the peace, in order to his or her 
discharge ; or shall neglect, refuse,’ 
or designedly omit to insert in any 
such list the name or names of any 
such prisoner or prisoners who was 
or were actually in custody in his or 
their respective prison or gaol on the 
6th day of November, 1813, or shall 
neglect or refuse to make out, fix up, 
or deliver such lists as aforesaid; or 
shall neglect or refuse to take any of 
the said oaths before mentioned, or 
shal] detain any such prisoner after he 
or she shall be discharged as afore- 
said ; or if the printer of the Lon- 
don Gazette or other newspaper, on 
request, shall wilfully refuse or ne- 
glect to insert therein the notice by 
this act directed to be given, every 
such keeper and gaoler and printer 
shall respectively forfeit to such pri- 
soner the sum of 1001. which may 
be recovered with treble costs of suit 
by action in any of the courts of re- 
cord at Westminster. 

By sect,5. Keepers or gaolers for- 
swearing and. perjuring themselves, 
and convicted thereof, shall, over and 
above the penalties for the conviction 
of perjury, upon every such con- 
viction, forféit the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds, to be recovered in like 
manner as for not complying with 


the regulations of this act, by and in’ 


the name of the person or persons, 
to whom an assignment or convey- 
ance in pursuance of this act shall be 
made of. the estate and effects of such 
prisoner or prisoners; and if no such 
assignee or assignees shill be living, 
then in the name or names of any 
other creditor or creditors who shall 
sue for the said penalties, to be ap- 
plied one moiety to the informer, and 
the other moiety towards satisfaction 
of the debts of such creditor or cre- 
ditors. 

By sect. 6. If any clerk of the 
peace or his deputy, or town clerk, or 
other officer acting as clerk of the 
peace, shail delay or refuse to give any 
prisoner, within fourteen days- after 
_ adjudication of his discharge, a copy 
of the order of such adjudicativn, on 
the payment of two shillings, or shall 
take more than 2s. 6d. for such copy, 
or shall take more than Js. for ‘an 
assignment or conveyance of such 
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prisoner's estate or effects, on con- 
viction of every such offence at any 
general or quarter session of the péace, 
or at any adjournment thereof, he 
shall forfeit to every such prisoner the 
sum of twenty pounds, as the justices 
of the peace at such‘general or quar- 
ter sessions, or adjournment thereof, 
shall order, and who are hereby em- 
powered to cause-the same to be Je- 
vied by distress and sale of his goods. 

By sect. 7. Every keeper or gaoler 
must, ten days at least before the first 
or second general quarter sessions or 
general sessions of the peace shall be 
held after the passing of this act, for 
the county, city, town, place or li- 
berty in which any prison or gaol 
shall be, or to which the sameshal! 
belong, fix up in some conspicuous 
place or places in every such prison 
or gaol, and at the most frequented or 
usual gate, door or entrance into every 
such prison or gaol, three or more 
true copies of the list or lists pro- 
nape or intended to be delivered in 

y any such kéeper or gaoler at the 
said general quarter Sessions, or at 
some adjournment thereof. 

By sect. 8. Every prisoner for debt 
conforming to the provisiotis of this 
act, shall, as to his person and effects 
réspectively be for ever released, and 
discharged, to such extent and in such 
tanner as is herein after provided, 
and no otherwise, 

By séct.9. Justices of the peace 
of any county or place within Eng- 
land, may, upon. the petition of any 
prisoner within their respective’ ju- 
risdictions, and provided that at. the 
time of such petition being presented, 
atrue copy of the schedule contain- 
ing the intended discovery of such 

risoner’s real ‘and personal estate, 

Jeft with such justices to be sworn 
to at the first or second general quar- 
ter sessions next ensuing after every 
such petition, or some adjournment 
thereof (and at the foot of which said 
schedule the gaoler or other proper 
officer shal] set forth and sign the 
amount of the debts with which such 
prisoner was charged on the said 6th 
day of November, 1813), by war- 
rant under their hands and seals, ‘re- 
quire the sheriff, keeper, or gaoler of 
any such prison within the jurisdiction 
of such justices, to bring before them 
at the first or second next general 
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quarter sessions or geveral sessions of 
the peace, of any adjournment there- 
of, to be held next after the expira- 
tion of ten days from the date of such 
warrant, the body of such prisoner 
with the warrant of his detaier, to- 

ether with a copy of the cause which 

e is charged with in any prison or 

aol aforesaid at the time aforesaid; 
for which copy of such cause such 
prisoner shall apply to the said keeper 
or gaoler of such prison, or to the 
clerk of the papers, or other proper 
officer or person, who shall make out 
and transcribe the same, at Jeast six 
days before the time of his appearance. 

y sect. 10. And to prevent any 
delay which may intervene between 
the passing of this act and the next 
general’ quarter sessions or general 
sessions of the peace, any two or 
more of the justices of the peace for 
any connty or place may upon peti- 
tion from debtors as aforesaid assemble 
their respective courts as s00n as may 
be after the passing of this act, for 
the purpose of administering the oaths 
and other the matters rodent by this 
act, and may appoint such day or days 
for the discharge of prisoners as they 
shall see proper. 

By sect. 11. The copy of every 
schedule, which shall be left or de- 
livered in as aforesaid, shall remain 
with the clerk of the peace, town 
clerk, or other officer acting as clerk 
of the peace for the county, or place 
in which the same shall have been so 
left, to be inspected by any creditor 
of ‘any such prisoier who shall at 
ee desire to inspect the same. 

y sect. 12. Every debtorconfined 
in any gaol in England, who shall in- 
tend to apply to be ‘discharged under 
this act, shall first cause public notice 
to be inserted in three several Lon- 
don Gazettes, previous to such gene- 
ral or quarter sessions or general ses- 
sions of the peace or adjotirnment 
thereof, at which such application 
shall be made; and if such debtor 
shall be in custody in any such gaol, 
out of London, or the weekly bills of 
mortality, or shall have been moved 
by habeas corpus from one gaol to 
another, then also in some newspaper 
which shalj be published in or near 
the county, or place, in the gaol 
whereof he shall be or have been so 
in cystody, containing the name, 


trade, occupation, and .description, 
and the two last places of abode (if so 
many) of every such debtor, and the 
rison wherein he is confined, and of 
is intention to take the benefit of this 
act, and mentioning such notice in 
such Gazette or newspaper respec- 
tively, to be the first, sécond, or third 
notice, according to the time of pub- 
lishing each of such notices ; and for 
the insertion. of each of the said no- 
tices only the sum of fourpence shall 
be paid each time, by every prisoner ; 
and the first of theSe notices shall be 
so inserted twenty-one days, and the 
last six days at least before any such 
first or second general quarter sessions 
or general sessions, or adjournment 
thereof, shall be held as aforesaid, so 
that all the creditors of such debtor 
may have sufficient notice-thereof, 
By sect. 13. And, that all credi- 
tors may have full and sufficient time 
to consider the matters and things 
contained in the schedule intended 
to be delivered in by any debtor pub- 
lishing the first notice of an intention 
to take the benefit of this act, the 
prisoner shall in such notice declare, 
that the schedule containing bis ine 
tended discovery of his real and per- 
sona} estate directed by this act, is 
lodged in the hands of the keeper or 
gaoler or the. deputy of such Keeper 
or gaoler of the prison wherein any 
such debtor shall be contined; and 
every such debtor shall deliver such 
schedule to such keeper, &c. before 
he shall publish the first notice, signed 
with his own christian natne and sur- 
name, to be attested by such keeper, 
&c. and on pain of- neglecting or re- 
fusing to deliver the’ same’ prior fo 
such first notice, fie shall,,on due 
proof thereof, be remanded back to 
prison. by the court to which he shall 
apply ta be liberated, there to remain 
cnr, he or she shall have eomplied 
with the directions aforesaid; and 
every keeper, &c. shall attest the sig- 
nature of the debtor's name to such 
schedule, and receive, the same inta 
his custody and charge, giving a dus 
plicate thereof ta every such debtor, 
with an acknowledgment of his have 
ing received the original; .and he 
shall also deliver a true copy of every 
such schedule, signed by himself, upe 
on request made to him. by any cree 
ditor for that purpose in writing, 
2A2 
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within thirty days after demand made ; and the several sums of money from 
on pain, that if any keeper, &c. shall them respectively owing, and bow the 
neglect or refuse to conform to the same respectively became due and are 
directions hereby given him respect- secured, and if by mortgage, speci- 
ing such schedule, he shall forfeit ten ality, contract, note, or other writings, 
pounds, to be recovered by action of then the name and names and places 
debt in any of his Majesty's courts of of abode of the several witnesses who 
record at Westminster, at the suit of can prove such debts or contracts ; 
any person who shall be aggrieved by and shall also make oath to the fol- 
such neglect or refusal. lowing effect, according to the special 

By sect, 14. The form of the no- circumstances, so far as the same 
tice to be given by every debtor ac- shall be consistent with the provisions 
cording to this acg, shall be as fol- hereiv-after contained; (that is to 
lows :— say), 

sft [insert thename, ‘* I A. B. upon my corporal oath, 
trade, occupation, and description, in the presence of Almighty God, do 
and the two last places of abode, if so solemnly swear, protest, and declare, 
many} now confined in {insert the that on the 6th’ day of November, 
name of the — and county) and 1813, | was really and truly a prisoner 


being charged in ‘custody on the Gth in the actual custody of , in 
day of November, 1813, do hereby the prison or gaol of at the 
ive this (first, second, or third) pub- suit of without any fraud 


fic notice, that I intend to take the or collusion whatsoever; and that I 
enefit of an act passed in the fifty- have ever since continued a prisoner 
fourth year of his present majesty’s within the prison of , 
reign, intitled (here.set forth the ti- inthe actual custody of the keeper or 
tle of this act, und if it be the first gaoler of the said prison of 
notice, then add) And I do hereby (or mentioning some other prison, as 
give notice, that a true and perfect the case may be) or within the liber 
schedule, containing a discovery of ties thereof, at the suit of » 
all my real and personal estate, here- and without any fraud or collusion 
after to be sworn to, is now ready to whatsoever; and that the schedule 
be delivered to any creditor applying now delivered by me and subscribed, 
for the same to the keeper or gaoler doth contain, to the best of my know- 
or his deputy of the said prison.” ledge, remembrance, and belief, a 
And every such notice shall be full, just, true, and perfect account 
signedby thedebtor,andcountersigned and discovery of all the goods and 
by the keeper or gaoler, or deputy of effects, estates real and personal, in 
such keeper or gaoler of such prison. possession, reversion, remainder, or 
By sect. 15. Every debtor charged expectancy, and of every other nature 
as aforesaid, applying to be diseharged, and kind whatsoever, which I or any 
under this act, shall in open court at person in trust for me or for my be- 
the said general quarter sessions or nefit or advantage are seized or pos 
general sessions, or any adjournment sessed of, interested in, or entitled to, 
thereof, subscribe or deliver ina true or was or were in my possession, 
schedule or account of. all his real custody, or power, or in the’ posses- 
estate in possession, reversion, re- sion or pewer of any such person as 
mainder and expectancy, and of any aforesaid, or which f or such person 
other nature and kind whatsoever, have any power of disposing of or 
and also the whole of his personal charging for my benefit or advantage, 
estate which he or any person in trust at any time sinee my commitment to 
for him, or for his use, benefit, or ad- prison; and of al) debts to me owing, 
vantage, is seized of, interested in, or or to any person or persons in trust 
entitled to, or was in his possession, for me, and of all the securities and 
or which hé, or such person had any contracts (if any such there be) ; and 
power of disposing of, or charging whereby any money now is or wil 
for his use at any time since his com- or may hereafter become payable or 
mitment to prison, with the name of any benefit or advantage may accrue 
his several debtors, and where they to my use or to any person or persons 
respectively live or may be met with, in trust for me, and the names and 
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places of abode of the several persons 
from whom such debts are due and 
owing, and of the witnesses who can 
: prove such debts or contracts, that 
J neither 1, nor any person or persons 
; in trust for me, or for my use, have 
any Jands, money, stock, or any estate 
real or personal, in possession, re= 
version, remainder or expectancy, or 
¢ of any nature or kind soever, or 
power of disposing of or charging for 
my benefit or advantage, other than 
eB are in the said schedule contain- 
edexcept wearing apparel and bedding 
for myself and family, working tools, 

and the necessary implements for m 
occupation and calling, together with 
asum of money not exceeding five 
pounds, and these in the whole not 
| exceeding the value of thirty pounds ; 
and that l have not, nor any person 

= for me hath, directly or indirect] 
sold, lessened, or otherwise Pamnse 4 
disposed of in trust, or concealed all 
or any part of my lands, money, 
= goods, chattels, stock, debts, securi- 
ties, contracts, or estates real or per- 
sonal, whereby to. secure the same, or 
to receive or expect any profit or ad- 
vantage therefrom, or with an intent 
to defraud or deceive any creditor or 
creditors to whom I am or was in- 

debted in any wise howsoever. 
‘* So help me God.” 
And before such oath shall be taken 
by every debtor, the said justices shall 
examine, upon oath, such debtor, 
touching the several matters contained 
therein, as they shall think fit; and 
such debtor shall subscribe the said 
schedule and oath in the presence of 
; the justices in open sessions of the 
‘ ace as hereby directed, and be kept 
y the clerk of the peace, town clerk, 
or other officer acting as clerk of the 
“ peace for the county or place, where 
“ the same shall be subscribed* and 
2 taken, for the information of all the 
creditors of such debtors ; and every 
such creditor shall be at liberty, at 
seasonable times in the day-time, to 
peruse and examine the same. 

By sect. 16. Justices of the peace, 
as aforesaid, may, at the request or 
Without the request of any creditor, 
examine nag or any other person 
within their jurisdiction, on oath 
touching any of the matters contained 
inany of the oaths prescribed by this 
act, and if the oath which shall have 
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been taken in open court by any 
debtor shall not be disproved, and the 
justices shall be satisfied with the 
truth thereof then such debtor shall 
be adjudged to be entitled to the be- 
nefit of this act, and be set at liberty ; 
and the order of such justices shall be 
a sufficient discharge to all sheriffs, or 
gaclers, as to any action which may 
be commenced against them for an 
escape. 

By sect.17. All the right and in- 
terest of such debtor in all the real 
estate as well freehold and copyhold 
as customary, and to all the personal 
estate, debts and effects of every such 
debtor, shal] immediately after such 
adjudication be vested in the clerk of 
the peace, town clerk, or other officer 
acting as clerk of the peace for the 
county or place where any debtor 
shall be discharged, in trust for the 
benefit of his creditors; and every 
such clerk of the peace, &c. is hereby 
required to make an assignment and 
conveyance of every such debtor’s 
estate and effects, so vested in him to 
such creditor or creditors of the said 
debtor, as the justices aforesaid shalt 
direct ; which assignment and con- 
veyance shall be good and effectual 
without being written on parchment 
or paper stamped ; and every person 
to whom any such assignment and 
conveyance shall be made, is fully 
empowered to sue as there may be 
occasion in his own name for the re- 
covery of any estate or effects of any 


such debtor, and also to execute any 


trust or power vested in or created for 
the use or benefit of any such debtor, 
but in trust for the benefit of the cre- 
ditors of every such debtor, and to 
give such discharge to any person in- 
debted to such debtor as may be 
requisite; and every such assignee 
shall with all convenient speed after 
his accepting such assignment or con- 
veyance, usé his best endeavours to 
get in the estate and effects of every 
such debtor, and shall, with all con- 
venient speed, make sale of all the 
estates of such debtor vested in him; 
and if such debtor shall be entitled to 
any real estate, either in possession, 
reversion, or expectancy, the same 
within the space of two months after 
such agreement and conveyance shal} 
be sold by public auction, in such 
manner and at such place as the major 
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part of the creditors of any such of the produce thereof, according to 
debtor, who shall assemble together the tenor of this act, the court before 
on any notice in writing published in which the prisoner was discharged 
The London Gazette, or in some daily may order them to be committed to 
aper printed in London, ifthe debtor the next county gaol, there to remain 
a his or her going to prison re- without bail until they shall have ful- 
sided in London or within the bills of filled the duty required by the act, or 
mortality, and if elsewhere, then if until the court shal] make other order 
some printed newspaper which sha!] to the conirary. 
be published in or near the county or _ By sect.19. Creditors of any debtor 
ow se in which such debtor resided discharged by virtue of this act, for 
before he was committed to prison, annuities or otherwise at any future 
thirty days before any such sale shall time by virtue of any bond, cove- 
be made, shall under bis hand agree nant, or other security, are entitled 
on; and every such assignee at the to receive dividends of the estate 
end of three months at the farthest of such debtor, in the same manner, 
from the time of his accepting of the and upon the same conditions as cre- 


















a fair and just dividend of all such of bankruptcy. 

debtor's estate and effects which shall — By sect. 20. All the estate, whe- 
have been then recovered amongst his ther real or personal, belonging to 
creditors, in proportion to each cre- any debtor applying to be discharged 
ditor’s respective debt: but before under this act, and of which he is 
any such dividend shall be made, such actually possessed or entitled unto at 
assignee. shall make. up an account of the time of making such schedule, 
such debtor’s estate, and make oath shall be deemed to be part of the 
in pepe. before a justice of the estate contained in ‘such schedule, 

1€ 







































peace of the county or place in which though not inserted therein, and shall 
any such debtor shall have been dis- become vested in the clerk of the ‘ 
charged, that every such account peace, town clerk, or Other officer 
contains a fair and just account of the acting as such, as if the same had been \ 
estate aud effects of every such debtor contamed in such schedule, and had F 
got in by or for such assignee, and of been delivered into the court accord- v 
all payments made in respect thereof, ing, to the direction of this act. e 
and that all payments in every such y sect. 21. Holders of securities di 
account charged were truly and fond for which debtors never received any 
Jide made and paid; and notice of the valuable consideration, are not entitled as 
making of every such dividend shall to receive any benefit from the esfate er 
-be published in like manner as a of such debtor, unless they shal] make th 
meeting of the creditors is herein- it appear to the satisfaction of the the 
before directed to be published, thirty justices at some general or quarter sor 
days at least before the same shall be sessions or adjournment thereof, that up 
made, and no creditor shall be allowed they became possessed of the same disc 
‘to receive any share of such dividend, Lond fide and for good or valuable J the 
until he shall have made out the just- consideration. Ke 
ness and identity of his debt, by oath, = By sect. 22. In case of the death that 
-or due proof in writing before some or removal of any clerk of the peace, i Teall 
such justice or justices; and if any &c. in whom the estate, &c. of any tody 
creditor of such debtor shall be dis- debtor shall have been vested by the °° 11 
satisfied with the reality or fairness of authority of this act, every such estate # [as 
any debt claimed by any other cre- shall vest in the successor or sit my k 
ditor, then the same at the request of cessors to every such clerk of the the 6 
any such creditor of creditors so dis- peace, or town clerk, &c. that 
satisfied, shall be examined into by By sect. 23. No suit in law a ° ca 
the justices. equity shall be commenced by them Ment. 
By. sect. 18. If the assignees of assignees of any debtor without they With t 
the estate and effects of any prisoner consent of the major part in’ value of 20d py 
discharged by virtue of this act, or his creditors who Spall meet together 2" a ¢ 
their heirs, executors, or administra- pursuant to a notice to be given a§ ° can, 
tors, shal] not deliver or pass over least ten days before such meetifg ™ Giver, 





such estate or effects, or the balance the London Gazette, or other news 
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paper which shall be published in the me or any other person, to the best of 
neighbourhood of the Jast residetice my knowledge and belief. 
of such debtor for that purpose. «« So help me God.” 
By sect. 24. Mortgages, charges _ But if the person delivering in the 
or liens upon the estate of such debtor list was not gaoler on the 6th day of 
or any part thereof are to take November, 1813, he shall take the 
place upon the real or personal estate following oath: 
comprised in or charged or affected by — “I } do swear, that 
such mortgages, &c. and no statute I have examined the commitments or 
staple, statute merchant, recognizance books of or concerning the commit- 
or judgment, acknowledged by or ob- ments of prisoners to the prison of 
tained against any such debtor shall {in the county, 
take place upon his real estates; and riding, division, city, town, place, or 
also where an inquisition shall have J/iberty,} and that I do verily believe 
been taken upon any such statute or that the said commitments or books 
recognizance, or any writ or execu- Of commitment are really true and 
tion shall have been taken out and not fictitious, nor calculated for‘this 
delivered to the sheriff or proper offi- purpose; and by them it-doth-appear, 
cer upon any such judgment before that was 
the discharge of any debtor as afore- on the 6th day of November, 1813, 
said, his personal estate shall be sub- really and truly a prisoner in the ac- 
ject thereto for so muchas shall remain tual custody of 
due upon the same, in preference to the then keeper or gaoler, or deputy 


other creditors of an inferior na- keeper or gaoler of the said prison or 
ture, 


“ {or other prison, as the case may 
By sect. 25. All the powers of de] without fraud or deceit by me or 
leasing lands, tenements and heredita- any other person or persons, to my 


ments, all other such powers over real knowledge or belief. 
or personal estate, which are or shall ‘ ** So help me God.” 
be vested in prisoners aforesaid, are By sect. 27. If any debtor as 
vested in the assignees of the real and aforesaid, shal! wilfully perjure him- 
personal estate of such prisoners by self in any oath to be taken under this 
virtue.of this act, to be by them ex- act, and be convicted thereof, he shall 
ecuted for the benefit of all the cre- suffer’as for wilful perjury. 
ditors of such prisoners as aforesaid. By sect. 28. No person entitled 
By sect. 26. Justices of the peace to the benefit of this act shall be liable 
as aforesaid, may, at the request of the for debts, bonds, or damages due be- 
creditors of any such prisoner, or at fore the 6th day of November, 1813, 
their own discretion, administer to but that upon every arrest for the 
the keeper or gaoler of any such pri- same the judge of the court where the 
son or gaol, at the time of bringing process issued, or any two. justices of 
up any such prisoner in order to be the peace, upon shewing:the copy of 
discharged under this act, an oath to the order of adjudication as aforesaid, 
the effect following : may, on the prisoner's causing a com- 
do swear, mon‘appearance to be entered for 
that ~ was ‘him, order the plaintiff in such suit 
really and truly a prisoner in my cus- to pay him the costs which he shall 


tody, in the prison of ave incurred on such occasion, or’so 
or in custody in some other prison much thereof as to such judge or jus- 
{as the case may te) to the best of tices shall seem just ot reasonable, 
my knowledge and belief, at or upon __ By sect. 2g. No prisoner shall be 
the Gth day of November,'1813, and discharged of any debts incurred sub- 
that ‘the copy or copies of the cause sequent to the Oth day of November, 
or causes of his {or, her] commits’ 1813; and if it shal appear to the 
ment or detainer, now by me brought, justices at any sessions or acdjourn- 


with the body of the said ment, that any prisoner then applyin 


and produced to the said court, is‘or’ to them to» bé discharged shall stan 


are a true copy or copies of the cause charged as well with debts previous 
or causes of such commitment or de- to-as subsequent to the said 6th day 
iver, without any fraud or deceit by of November, 1813, imsuch casesthe 








seers. 
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justices may discharge the person of of the keeper of the prison from 
such prisoner on account of all debts whence he was brought, for all debts 
which shall appear to their satisfac- which he stands charged with in his 
tion, by the oath of such prisoner not custody, which shall appear to the 
being disproved (or otherwise), to justices to have been incurred subse- 
have been incurred previous to the quent to the said 6th day of Novem- 
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said 6th day of November, 1813, and 
may remand him back to the custody 


ber, 1813. 
{To be concluded.} 
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4 cewerat Description of the 
County of Sussex, its CLimaTeE, 
Soi, ec. By Arruur Youne. 

{From that valuable work, ‘* The Agri- 
cultural Reports of Great Britain.’’] 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
USSEX is a maritime county, 
bounded on the west by Hamp- 
shire, on the north by Surrey, on the 
north-east and east by Kent, and on 
the south by the British Channel. 

It contains, according to the men- 
suration in Templeman's Tables, 1416 
square miles, and 1,140,000 acres: 
the extent, by the same authority, is 
65 miles, and the breadth 26. But, 
according to this calculation, the real 
length is considerably under-rated, 
whilst the breadth is increased ; which 
we find to be the case by later, and 
more accurate surveys. Anether cal- 
culation reduces the number of acres 
to 908,952; both of which are con- 
fessedly erroneous. 

The length of this county, as mea- 
sured from Emsworth to Kent-ditch, 
extends 76 miles, and the medium 
breadth falls short of 20. The super- 
ficia] contents amount to 933,360, and 
each parish averages 2082 acres.* 

DIVISIONS. 

The artificial divisions of the county 
are comprehended in six rapes; those 
of Chichester, Arundel, and Bramber, 
form the western division, and in 
which the quarter-sessions are held 
at Chichester, Midhurst, Petworth, 
and Horsham ; Lewes, Pevensey, and 
Hastings rapes, form the eastern quar- 
ter of the county, for which the 

uarter-sessions are always held at 

ewes. The number of parishes in 
the county are 313. 





* In the account annexed to the 
Poor Returns, drawn up under the in- 
spection of the Right Hon. George 
Rose, the number is 995,040. 


CLIMATE. 

The climate in the western part of 
the maritime district is very warm, 
and highly favourable to the powers 
of vegetation.* But upon the bleak 
situation of the South Down hills, 
exposed to the south-west, the winds 
have been known to strip the thatch 
off corn-stacks, and the covering from 
all thatched buildings ; and it has some- 
times happened, that farmers have 
suffered considerable losses by the 
violence of these westerly gales iv 
harvest, blowing the standing corn 
out of the ear, and doing other 
damage. When impregnated with 
saline particlest occasioned by the 





* AeMr. Young justly remarks, the 
climate of the South Downs is warm, 
and in some respects favourable to ve- 

etation. In the severest frosts we had 

in the year 1789, I exposed a ther- 
mometerat W illingdon-mill, one of the 
highest points on the bills, aftersun-set: 
it stood three degrees of Fahrenheit's 
scale lower than one in the village of 
Jevington, and three degrees higher 
than the therinometers were reported 
to have stood in London at the same 
time. 

When I say the climate is in some 
respects favourable to vegetation, [ 
mean, it hastens both the birth and 
maturity thereof, but no plants what- 
ever attain that rank luxuriancy com- 
monly to be observed in particular 
spots in most countries. This influ- 
ence affects the animals as well as 
vegetables indigenous on the bills; 
and the hares and partridges are appa 
rently smaller than those of some 
other parts of Ergland.—Reo. Mr. 
Sneyd. 

+ This is so generally received an 
opinion, that it is perhaps presump- 
tion to contradict it; but I greatly 
doubt if the spray of the sea does the 
injury here ascribed to it. it @ 
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west and south-west winds beating 
the spray against the beach, all the 
hedges and trees on the windward 
side are destroyed, and, generally 
speaking, the foliage wears the aspect 
of its wintry dress, The hedges seem 
to be cut by the spray, as if it were 
artificially; and in very exposed si- 
tuations it penetrates the houses, 
though built with brick, even at a 
considerable distance from the coast. 
The couvsequence of this has been, 
that the greatest.part of the buildings 
in the district are situated in hollow 
protected situations, in order to shel- 
ter them from these distressing conse- 
quences. 
SOIL AND SURFACE. - 

The investigation of the nature and 
properties of the varieties of soil, in 
this or any other county, so as accu- 
sately to chalk out the line where one 
soil ends and another begins,.can-bé 
thoroughly made only by those- who 
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to give the Board this information, 
it appeared that the variations would 
be more clearly traced out, and more 
accurately defined, by a map of the 
soil, than any other mode that could 
be adopted ; sensible, however, at the 
same time, that it will be but imper- 
fect, and liable to errors which are 
unavoidable. 

The different soils of chalk, clay, 
sand, loam, and gravel are found in 
this county. ; 

The first is nearly the universal soil 
of the South Down hills;* the second, 
in general, of the Weald ;+ the third 
principally occupies the north side of 
the county; the fourth is found on 
the south side of the hills; and the 
last lies between the rich loam of the 
coast. and the chalk. 

. ‘The soil of the South Downs varies 
according to its situation. On the 
summit is usually found (more espe- 
cially in -the eastern parts) a very 


have a most exact and intimate know fleet earth ; the substratum chalk, and 
ledge of the county. In attempting’ ever that a surface of chalk rubble, 
covered with a light stratum of vege- 





necessarily gain a considerable height 
above the level of the sea, to be car- 
ried far inland. Now; it is well 
known, sea-salts are not exhaled by 
the sun; and strong winds are ob- 
served to depress and bear to the 
ground all light bodies, such as 
smoke, steam, aud the like. Astothe 
spray produced by the sea, driven 
violently by the south-west wind on 
the beach, it must needs mount per- 
pendicularly about 150 feet before it 
gould surmount the cliff; whereas an 
easterly or south-east wind, which 
makes a more broken sea, and conse- 
quently more spray, has no cliff to 
surmount, between Beachy-head and 
Hastings, therefore would extend its 
influence farther and- more power- 
fully: yet the foliage immediately 
exposed thereto is never injured 
thereby, though but at a short dis- 
taace from the shore, whilst all the 
injury is done from the south-west, 
where, as I before remarked, we have 
the cliff, which seems to present an 
insurmountable barrier against those 
injuries we observe some how affected, 
and which perhaps is causcd by the 
force of the wind solely obstructing by 
its agitation the course of those juices, 
which should nourish the leaves— 
Reo Mr, Sneyd. : 
Univensar Mac. Vor. XXI. 





* This, strictly speaking, is not the 
case: the pure, uative, untouched soil 
of the Downs is chiefly a rich, light 
hazel mould, whose immediate sub- 
stratum is a loose chalk. These become 
mixt by the plough; andthe more fre- 
quently the earth is turned, the more 
predominant the chalk becomes. 

There is also a very considerable 
portion of the hills between Cuck- 
mare river and East Bourne, whose 
soil is a strong red loam. There is a 
vein of this sort near four miles long, 
east and west, and full three-fourths 
of a mile, north and south, running 
from the western extremity of Excit- 
hills to Willingdon-mill. This soil is 
very deep, some feet even on the tops 
of the hills: it is rather what is called 
cold land, but when mended with 
chalk, becomes extremely productive. 
—Rev. Mr. Sneyd. 

+ The Weald is an indefinite ex- 
pression for a country, the limits of 
which are unknown. In a legal ac- 
ceptation, it means the woodland dis- 
tricts in the counties of Sussex, Kent, 
and Surrey, in which woodlands pay 
no tithe; but.asa district relative to 
soil, it is extremely various, coutain- 
ing, besides the predominant clay, 
much sand, &c. 
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table calcareous mould. Sometimes 
along the summit of the Downs there 
is merely a covering of flints, upon 
which the turf spontaneously grows. 
Advancing down the hill, the soil be- 
comes of a deeper staple, and at the 
bottom is every whete a surface of 
very good depth for ploughing. Here 
the loam is excellent, nine or ten 
inches in depth, and the chalk hardish 
and broken, and mixed with loam in 
the interstices, to the depth of some 
feet, which must make it admirable 
land for sainfoin. 

West of the river Arun, the soil 
above the chalk is very gravelly, in- 
termixed with large flints. Between 
the rivers Adur and Ouse, a substra- 
tum of reddish sand is discovered ; 
the usual depth of the soil above the 
chalk, varies it: almost every acre of 
Jand, from one inch toa foot. The 
general average between Eastbourne 
and Shoreham, does not exceed five 
inches. West of Shoreham the staple 
is deeper, and between Arundel and 
Hampshire the soil is deeper still.* 





* It is the remark of a nobleman in 
this county, that the surface of these 
hiils being usually very steep to the 
north, the hard chalk, so favourable 
for all the purposes of the farmer, is 
at hand to assist his industry in the 
cultivation of the strong retentive soil 
of the Weald, which lies at the north- 
ern extremity of these hills; whilst 
the surface to the south gradually and 
almost imperceptibly unites itself to 
the rich district ob the coast, where 
the soft chalk, or chalk marl, is found 
equally propitious to the pursuits of 
the farmer, which shews (to make use 
of his Lordship's words) how benefi- 
cially Nature has distributed her gifts, 
in adapting to every soil a manure so 
suitabie and near at hand. 

Directly opposite to the South Down 
hills, to the north, are the Surrey hills, 
falling abruptly to the southward, and 
sloping gradually to the north; and* 
between these two lines of hills is the 
Weald of Sussex and Surrey, where 
the Sussex marble which is nothing 
else than a concretion af shells) is to 
be found. The position and forma- 
tion of these opposite hills is such, that 
in the opinion of his lordship, they 
appear as if torn asunder by some vio- 
lent commotion of Nature. 
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At the northern extremity of these 
chalk hills, and usually extending the 
same length as the Downs, is a slip of 
very rich and stiff arable Jand, but of 
very inconsiderable breadth : it runs 
for some distance into the vale, before 
it meets the clay. The soil of this 
narrow slip is an excessively stiff cal- 
eareous loam on a clay bottom: it 
adheres so much to the share, and is 
so very difficult to plough, that it is 
not an unusual sight to observe ten 
or a dozen stout oxen, and sometimes 
more, at work upon it. It is a soil 
that must rank amongst the finest in 
this or any other county, being pure 
clay and calcareous earth : to the eye 
it — whitish, from the mixture 
of chalk. Some of it that appears of 
a blacker nature, is less mixed with 
that substance: it is generaily deep, 
and under it is a pure clay. 


South of these hills is an extensive 
arable vale of singular fertility. ‘This 
maritime district, extending from 
Brighthelmstone to Emsworth, 36 
miles, is at first of a very trifling 
breadth, between Brighton and Shore- 
ham. The nature of this soil, which 
is probably equal to any in the king- 
dom, is a ‘rich loam, either upon a 
reddish brick earth, or gravel; the 
general depth of the upper soil vary- 
ing from ten to sixteen inches. Pro- 
ceeding westward, gravel is generally 
found under the surface. This mari- 
time district is in parts stiff, but more 
usually light, intermixed with sand, 
and beneath which issand. Between 
Brighton and Shoreham, the general 
breadth of this uncommonly rich vale 
falls short of one mile; between the 
rivers Adur and Arun it is increased 
to three miles, and from the Arun to 
the borders of Hampshire, it becomes 
still wider; from three to seven miles, 
In the south-west angle the land is 
stiffer and more retentive, and in 
Selsea peninsula, more argillaceous ; 
and the farmers bere not having the 
same opportunities of marling as their 
brethren on the eastern side of Pag- 
bani-harbour, the soil is not equal to 
it in fertility. 

Between this maritime district and 
the South Downs runs a vein of land, 
not — to the foregoing in richness, 
but admirable jand for the turnip hus- 
bandry. 


{t is provincially called 
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shravey,* stony or gravelly, the flints 
(where they have not been picked o 
the land) lying so thick, as effectually 
to cover the ground ; and it is curious 
to observe how vegetation flourishes 
through such beds of stones. The 
general opinion is, that if the farmers 
were to put themselves to the trouble 
and expense of picking them off the 
land, the soil would be most materially 
injured. Some, indeed, who have 
tried this experiment, are thoroughly 
convinced of the loss thereby sus- 
tained, the Jand having never since 

roduced such fine crops of cora as 
Seley but this remark applies anly 
to some places where the stones are 
so numerous. 

In the line from Chichester to 
Emsworth, north of the road, we 
meet with the same kind Jand for 
turnips and barley. The declivity of 
Hanbrook Common is wet and 
springy to the south, but on the north 
it is dry and gravelly. This common 
is a light gravelly or stony loam upon 
a gravel bottom: a brick earth, 18 
inches in thickness, frequently inter- 
venes between the upper soil and the 
gravel. It has been for some time in 
contemplation to apply to the legis- 
Jature to enclose this common. Some 
of those who live in the neighbour- 
hocd of it, would, if it were enclosed, 
freely give 30]. per acre for the best 
of it; at present it is not worth one 
shilling. 

The soil of the Weald is generally 
a very stiff loam upon a brick clay 
bottom, and that again upon sand- 
stone. Upon the range of hills run- 
ning through the county in a north- 
west direction, the soil is different, 





_* This term is applied by the na- 
tives of the South Downs more gene- 
rally to those spots on the sides of 
steep hills, where the turf las sli, »ped 
away and exposed the soil. These 
scars or holes are termed shraves. | 
am ata loss for the true derivation of 
the word, but think it prohably comes 
trom the Saxon Schpamme, which 
signifies a scar, slash, or trench.— 
Rev. Mr. Sneyd. 

The Earl of Egremont observes, 
that is acommon provincial word for 
stony land, or any svil mixed with 
sandstone, &e. 
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It is here either sandy loam upon a , 


ff sandy gritstone, or it isa very poor 


black vegetable sand on a soft clay 
marl. A great proportion of these 
hills is nothing better than the poor 
est barren sand. St. Leonard’s Fo- 
rest contains 10,000 acres of it, and 
Ashdown 18,000 more, besides many 
thousand acres more in various other 
parts of the county. 

The depth of the sand on those 
rabbit-warrens is various—full 12 
inches in many places; the soft clay, 
which in its outward appearance ree 
sembles marl, is much deeper. In 
the neighbourhood of Handcross,upon 
St. Leonard’s, this substratum is seve 
ral feet in depth, as may be seen on 
the declivity of a new road lately 
made by Mr, Marcus Dixon. Anexe 
tensive tract of this unimproved 
sandy soil, stretching into Kent on 
one side, and, with some intersection 
of cultivation, into Hampshire on 
the other, and calling loudly for ime 
provement, occupies chiefly the northe 
ern division of the county. I do not 
attirm that this unproductive soil is 
united from one end of the county 
to the other, since it is broken into 
and iniersected by interventions of 
the clay district; but it is usually to 
be met with running east and west at 
the north side of the county. It is 
commonly understood to form a part 
of the Weald, which in its utmost 
extent comprehends all that district of 
Sussex at the foot of the South Down 
hills, or within two or three miles of 
them. in its more appropriate sige 
nification, it has reference to the deep 
and heavy clay loam district, being 
bounded to the west by the Arun. 

Respecting the surface of this tract 
of land, the sands produce the birch, 
hazel, beech, and some other under- 
growth, of which some profit is an» 
nually made. 

So predominant is the timber and 
wood of one sort or another in the 
Weald, that when viewed from the 
South Downs, or any eminence in the 
neighbourhood, it presents to the eye 
hardly any other prospect but a mass 
of woad. This is to be ascribed to 
the great extent and quantity of wood; 
preserved by a custom of a nature so 
extraordinary, that it is not a little 
surprising no steps haye been taken 
to put an end to it. 

2B2 
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When this country was first im- 
proved by clearing, it was a common 
practice to leave a shaw of wood 
several yards in width, to encompass 
each distinct enclosure, as a nursery 
for the timber, &c. The size of these 
enclosures being small, must of course 
contribute to render the general aspect 
of it woody. Anterior to the Con- 

uest, the Weald was a continued 

orest, extending from the borders of 
Kent to the confines of Hampshire, 
across the whole county of Sussex; 
and the names of a variety of parisheg 
situated in this line, and evidently de- 
rived from Saxon original, attest this 
fact to the present day. In truth, 
the forest now remaining occupies a 
considerable portion of Sussex. 

Besides the soils already treated of, 
there is a large tract of marsh Jand 
adjacent to the sea-coast between the 
eastern extremity of the South Downs 
and Kent. The soil is a composition 
of rotten vezetables, intermixed with 
sand and other matter, collected from 
the floods and filth which settle on 
the surface. In Lewes Level this 
vegetable mould is at least twelve 
inches in thickness. 

In Pevensey Level it is many feet 


deep. and under it a very heavy black 


silt, intermixed with various sorts of 

shells, Water-logs, stumps of trees, 

and timber, have been dug from Pe- 

vensey Level; trees, each containing 

one load, cubic measnre, have been 

taken from Lewes marshes. 
MINERALS. 

Respecting the minerals of Sussex, 
it is not inferior to many in the pro- 
duction of this most valuable material. 
Limestones of every description are 
to be met with in the most eastern 
partsofthe Weald. The Sussex mar- 
éle, when cut into slabs for orna- 
menting chimney-pieces, &c. is equal 
to most in beauty and quality, when 
highly polished, The Earl of Egre- 
mont has several chimney-pieces at 
Petworth, formed of it. t isan ex- 
cellent stone for square building, and 
for paving is not to be exceeded. It 
affords a very valuable nranure, equal, 
and by some thought to be superior, 
to chalk, and cheaper to those who 
Jive near the place where it is dug. 
Tt is found in the highest perfection 
upon an estate of the Earl of Egre- 
mont’s, at Kirdfoid, from 10 to 20 
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feet under ground, where it is in 
flakes nine or ten inches in thickness, 
Much of it was us¢d in the Cathedral 
at Canterbury, thepillars, monuments, 
vaults, pavement, &c. of that vene- 
rable structure, being built of this 
article, called there the Petworth 
marble. ~The Archbishop's chair is 
an entire piece. 

Besides the limestones of this dis- 
trict, I shall set down a short account 
of what I hada more immediate op- 
portunity of seeing, by observing the 
gradations in the earth, and mineral 
beds of ironstone and limestone, to 
the depth of 120 feet, at Ashburn- 
ham-furnace. 

The received opinion of the range 
of the limestone in this neighbour-. 
hood is, that it runs eight miles from 
east to west, and one from north to 
south. How far this opinion of the 
limited continuation of limestone is 
well founded, has not as yet been de- 
cided. The soil tending immediately 
to sand, is of the hazel kind: that 
tending to marl, connected either with 
iron or limestone, is formed of a 
more tenacious and closer texture ; 
and every where the substrata bear a 
Strict analogy to the surface. The 
limestone and ironstone generally rise 
very near the surface ; often within 
three feet : the depth to which the 
limestone continues, has not as yet 
been discovered, having never in this 
country been drawn deeper than 120 
feet, where it is firmer, and superior 
to that at any other depth. — 

The appearance of the ironstofie 
more than 40 feet under the surface, 
is different; certainly not so good, 
being cotrser, and seems more dull, 
and works heavier in the furnace ; 
and the very best of the veins are 
frequently intersected with stripes, 
the thickness of a quill, filled with 4 
soft marley matter; and the marl- 
beds which the iron lies in, w@pr a 
bluer appearance than where it 3s. 
good ; but the beds of limestone have 
no such resemblance at any depth, 
It is a curious fact, and worthy the 
attention of men conversant in mat- 
ters of this sort, to accoum for the 
difference, which perhaps may not 
be very dificult, upon fully consider- 
ing the compotent parts of each sub- 
stance. The fact certainly is, that 
ironstone diminishes in goodness from 
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depth, and limestone does not; nei- 
ther the grey, which is composed of 
shells, and the exuvia of marine ani- 
mals; nor the blue, which is a per- 
fectly indurated calcareous marl. As 
it is now sufficiently proved that there 
are under-stones, that, with clearing 
and burning, will make equally as 
good lime as the top-bed, or great 
blue (as is is provincially called), trom 
which one stratum is at the distance 
of 21 feet; so that instead of two to 
two feet and a half of blue stone ge- 
nerally drawn and used, there is now 
produced, without spoiling any more 
surface, upwards of seven feet. This 
fact shews that the perseverance of 
the Earl of Ashburnham, in drawing 
the deep under-stones at his works, 
and thereby setting an example which 
other limestone drawers are now fol- 
Jowing, has been truly useful: for 
that part ef Sussex must have ceased 
to avail itself of the advantage of lime 
as a manure without some change of 
this sort. 

The alternate order of sandstone 
and ironstone is every where found 
through the Weald in all directions. 
The sandstone, marl, and ironstone, 
all dip into the hill. 

Under this, at a considerable depth 
the various sorts of limestone are dis- 
covered in the order in which they 
are set down, with the thickness and 
shale of each different sort. 

Thickness. Shale. 

ft. in. ft. in. 
3.... 8 O grey 
O ditto 
O ditto 
0 ditto 
O ditto 
O ditto 
6 blue 
4 ditto 
3 ditto 
4 ditto 
i ditto 
6 ditto 
O ditto 


Ist limestone 
2d ditto 
3d ditto 
4th ditto 
5th ditto 
6th ditto 
7th ditto 
8th ditto 
Qth ditto 
10th ditto 
11th ditto. 
12th ditto 
13th ditto 3 
1ith ditto ee 
The great blue by far the best. 
This last stone is fine enough to set 
a razor. 
This is the succession in which 
they are found. 
he Sussex limestone, upon trial, 
has been discovered to be superior 
both ta the Maidstone and Plymouth 


9 
9 
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stone, and it is now supposed that for 
cement, none equal to it is fougd in 
the kingdom. 

Ironstone. 

This mineral abounds in an emi- 
nent degree in Sussex; and it is to 
the ferruginous mixture with which 
the soil of this county is in many 
places so highly impregnated, that is 
to be ascribed the sterility of so large 
a portion of it. 

At Penhurst, in the neighbourhood 
of Battel, the soil is gravelly to an 
indeterminate depth. At the bottom 
of the Earl of Ashburnham’s park, 
sandstone is found, solid enough for 
the purpose of masonry. Advancing 
up the hill, the sand-rock is 21 feet 
in thickness, but so friable, as easil] 
to be reduced to powder. On this 
immediately a marl sets on, in the 
different depths of which the iron- 
stone regularly comes on in all the 
various sorts, as follows : 

1. Small balls, provincially twelvee 


foots, because so many feet distant 


from the first to the last bed. 

2. Grey limestone; what is used as 
a flux. 

3. Foxes. 

4. Ri Bet. 

5. Balls. 

G. Caballa balls. 

7. White-burn. 

8. Clouts. 

g. Pitty. 

‘This is the order in which the dif- 
ferent ores are discovered. Advancin 
on, I crossed a valley where the mi- 
neral bed seems entirely broken, and 
the sandstone sets on. At the dis- 
tance of something above a mile, the 
ironstone is again seen. Another in- 
tervention of sand, and then, at low 
water, when the tide goes out, the 
beds of ironstone appear regularly on 
the shore: an indisputable proof that, 
however the appearance of the sur- 
face may vary, the substrata continue 
the same. 

In taking the range northwardly 
from the bottom of Ashburnham- 
park, for twelve miles at least, the 
strata are nearly the same, there being 
no material inequality of surface 
which does not partake of sandstone, 
marl, ironstone, and sand again at the 
top. Sand being the general cap to 
the hills, the cultivated soil of these 
districts is made up so largely of it; 
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even the loamy and marly soils, after 
rain, very evidently discover it in 
small glittering particles, which, in 
process of time, have been washed 
trom their native beds. 


Chalk, Marl, and Fuller’s-Earth. 


Beside the minerals above-men- 
tioned, a vast range of hills, the com- 
position of which is chalk, occupy a 
considerable part of the county, ad- 
joining the coast. Marl is dug up on 
the south side of these hills, in various 

laces. Fuller’s-earth is found at 

illington, and consumed in the 
neighbouring fulling-mills ; and red- 
ochre at Graftham, and in various 
places adjoining the sea, as Chidham, 
é&c. much of which goes to London. 
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RIVERS, 

The chief rivers are, the Ouse, the 
Adur, and the Arun; they rise in the 
northern parts of the county, and 
after dividing the chalk-hills into four 
or five parts, empty themselves into 
the Channel; the first at Newhaven, 
the second near Shoreham, and the 
third at Little Hampton. Although 
comparatively small, they render the 
greatest benefit to the county at large. 
by furnishing points of connexion for 
the canals already finished, or in agi- 
tation. Assisted by the public-spirited 
and enterprising conduct of one or two 
noblemen, Sussex, on the completion 
of those canals, will not be inferior 
to other counties in the advantages of 
inland navigation. 


a 
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Customs of the Lama Reviction, its 
Temeces and Sacrep Paces. 
[From Klaproth’s “ Travels in the Cau- 
easus.”’ 


CCORDING to a Mongol ori- 

A ginal work entitled Spring of 
the Heart, the earliest traces of the 
Lama religion among the Mongols 
are met with at the time of Dshiagis- 
chan. After this conqueror had Jaid 
a solid foundation for his new monar- 
chy, he penetrated in the.year 1209 
into the north of China, which was 
then subject to the Tungusian nation 
of the Niu-dschi*, and in 1215 made 
himself master of their capital Yan- 
ginn, the modern Pe-king. Before 
his armies entered Tibet, be sent an 
embassy to Bogdo-sott-nam Dsimmo, 
a Lama high-priest, with a letter to 
this effect : “‘ I have chosen thee as 
high-priest for myself and my empire; 
repair then to me, and promote the 
resent and future happiness of men. 
P will be the supporter and protector ; 
jet us establish a’system of religion, 
and unite it with the monarchy,” &c. 
The high priest acceptedthe invitation, 
and the Mongol history literally terms 
this step, the period of the first respect 
Jor reiivion, because the monarch, by 





* This dynasty was termed in Chi- 
nese, Gin, that is, the golden; arid 
jts sovereigns are the Altunchans of 
the bistorjans of western Asia. 


his public profession, made it the re- 
ligion of the state. How little better 


Dshingis himself was forthe adoption 
of this faith, is evident from his per- 
severance in his wanton attacks on 
every country and nation within his 
reach ; and finally by bis putting to 
death Schuddurga, the eminently _pi- 
ous and deified king of Tibet. 


Nei- 
ther Dshingis nor his son and successor 
Oegidah had, on account of their 
continual wars, much leisure for the 
poet of the religion of the 
ama, Mongké-chan, the son and 
successor of ‘Toolih, was the second 
who invited Garma, the Lama of 
Tibet, appuinted him high-priest to 
his court and his herdes, and took 
pains to introduce this religion among 
the principal persons in his dominions. 
On the accession of Chubila Zazzan- 
chan, his brothers sent from their 
midst prince Dondah, with the fol- 
lowing imperious Jetter, to Sadscha 
Bandida, the Aennatkakian (Indian) 
Lama, whio had just arrived from bis 
ewn country in Tibet: “ Sadscha 
Bandida, thou must come to me; urge 
not thine age as a plea for the enjoy- 
ment of repose. It is your duty to 
promote the welfare of all creatures, 
and for this reason men of your pro- 
fession are accounted sacred. «In case 
thou shouldst not come, I could send 
nations to theé, and the hardships of 
so many people would grievously af- 
fiict thy heart.” Sadscha Bandida, 
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seeing that he had no alternative, im- 
mediately repaired to Mongolia, where 
he was cordially received, and where 
Gondan, another brother of Chubi- 
li-chan, was the first who took at his 
hands the religious vow. This Lama, 
who was then very old, lived only 
seven years longer, in which interval 
he founded many temples; and 
brought the religion into a very flou- 
rishing state, But he rendered a still 
more important service to the Mongol 
tribes by inventing a new and peculiar 
character for writing, which bore no 
resemblance to any other, and which 
one of his successors Zordschi Osser 
brought to its present perfection ; and 
also by commencing the translation 
of the religions books of India and 
Tibet. The Mongols from this pe- 
riod made such progress in literature, 
that they not only possessed the whole 
of their religious books in their native 
tongue, and even eut them in wood 
and printed them, but, as it is well 
known, they likewise performed the 
service of the temples and the domes- 
tic religious ceremonies no longer in 
the Tibetian, but in the Mongol lan- 
guage. By transmitting these works 
from one generation to another, the 
Mongols who also resided upwards 
of eighty years ago on the frontiers 
in the Russian territory retained the 
use of their mother tongue in their 
religious worship, till the Tibetian 
method of reading and prayer was 
introduced by missionaries from Tibet, 
and the present clergy universally es- 
tablished ; since which time all the 
Mongols are accustomed to have their 
domestic religious ceremonies per- 
formed partly by Lamas and partly by 
learned laymen, as is still done, chief- 
ly in the Mongol language. 

The propagation of this new  reli- 
gion therefore occasioned the erection 
of numerous temples and other reli- 
gious places in Mongolia.. The his- 
tory of that country relates that the 
first temples in the empire were built 


on the river, and in the province of 


Scharrai-Gol, that is to say, without 
and to the north of the Chinese wall, 
and in the like direction from Liao- 
duun, and that convents and schools 
were founded at the same time. 
They call their temples Dazzang, 
Kiet, and Sunme. ‘They are built of 
stone and wood. Among the roving 


tribes they are ordinary felt-huts, but 
of superior dimensions, and more 
solid and handsome than those which 
are used for habitations. It isin very 
few places in Mongolia that you meet 
with temples of stone, and that only 
in such settlements as have a large 

opulation and considerable markets. 

Numberless small temples are to be 
found in the great and small hordes ; 
for every tribe and district has for 
each of its divisions a particular temple, 
to which and to no other it belongs, 
according to the regulations esia- 
blished among them. 

A licence from a Lama of very high 
rank is absolutely requisite for the 
erection of a new temple. Such a 
license is granted to the people, upon 
a petition delivered by a formal em- 
bassy; and the permission, accom- 
panied with the most solemn bene- 
dictions, invariably enjoins them to 
conduct the building of the intended 
temple agreeably to all the established 
ruies; to make such a use of it as 
shall be pleasing to God, to consecrate 
it, and to adhere inviolably to the 
covenant entered into upon that occa- 
sion. An honorary name is likewise 
assigned to the new temple, and it is 
placed under the particular patronage 
of some saint by the grand Lama. 

“ven in regard to the situation of the 
infended temple, there are ordinances 
which if possible must be exactly ob- 
served, ‘The front, tor instance, must 
command an open prospect over alevel 
coustry tothesouth. Itis most desira- 
ble to have a stream running past the 
front of the temple, and for want of 
that a lake or pond; but where there 
are springs, they must be situated on 
the westside. An emnenceis preferred 
for the site of the edifice; with hills 
rising behind it, but none in front: 
neither must there be any on the right 
and left, though they should not by 
any means be wanting in the rear. 

When a proper situation has been 
selected for the temple, the numerous 
ecclesiastics repair thither, attended 
by a great concourse of people. Here 
they offer up prayers relating to the 
presence of God, and to the vivifying 
and protecting spirits of the earth ; in 
which the necessity of such a situa- 
tion is considered, the grant of it for 
the purpose of erecting a temple so- 
licited, and itis thereupon cousecrated 
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I have myself seen them not only pray 
for the grant of the site of the struc- 
ture, but likewise of the tinber, in 
the woods to which the procession 
repaired, and consecrate with the ut- 
most solemnity the materials for build- 
ing, and in a word collect with the 
highest reverence whatever belongs 
to the temple, in order to render it a 
real sanctuary. The work is accom- 
plished by public contributions, and 
not only the meanest but the highest 
contributors make a point of occa- 
sionally lending their personal as- 
sistance, and of affording the labour- 
ers every possible convenience. 

The ground-plan of a temple is 
marked out with the greatest preci- 
sion to correspond with the four car- 
dinal points, so that the front may look 
direct south. A square is marked out, 
in the centre and at the four corners 
of which holes are dug, where small 
brass vessels with costly spices, me- 
dicines and inscriptions, are deposited, 
consecrated with great solemnity for 
the ground-work of the temple, and 
covered up; after which the foun- 
dation of the building is laid. To 
give some idea of the Lama temples, 

will subjoin a description of that 
where I resided for some time among 
the clergy’in Mongolia. This temple 
was one of the ten built in the remote 
provinces, of wood, in the Tibetian 
style of architecture ; the second in 
point of size, but the most important 
and regular of them ail ; the diocese 
of whose high-priest extended over 
several tribes and four other temples. 
In 1781 it consisted only of a centre 
building, which was the largest, and 
had at some distance round it four 
small temples facing the four points 
of the compass. The ecclesiastics, 
whose vanity rendered them solicitous 
to augment the splendour of their 
temple, in conjunction with the mem- 
bers of their diocese, made further 
additions by erecting at the corners of 
the centre of the edifice four chapels 
of wood, of the same dimensions as 
the others; so that it formed one 
grand temple composed of three rows 
of buildings, having three in each 
row, containing within its precincts 
about twenty dwelling-houses for the 
priests of the diocese, which pro- 
danced a very animated and pleasing 
éfiect. Each of these chapels is 
destined for-different solennnities, at 
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which the numerous ecclesiastics 
officiate. They differ in size alone; 
as, according to the nature of the 
solemnity, a greater or a less number 
of officiating clergy is required. 

It has already been observed that 
all the temples front the south. The 
building is invariably a regular square, 
with three doors, many windows, and 
twenty-four handsome pillars ; it has 
alwaysa pretty lofty basement. Be- 
lind, towards the north, there is ne- 
ver any door or entrance. That where 
I resided, called Gendun Dardshaling, 
was surrounded externally with lat- 
tice-work connected with the roof of 
the edifice, to which there is an ascent 
by a small staircase. Over the roof, 
which descends obliquely on every 
side, wasa smaller story, with lattice 
door and windows, designed for a cha- 


pel; and above that a still smaller, - 


empty apartment, gradually narrow- 
ing upwards. The top was crowned 
by an oblong entablature, for the de- 
corations of the temple, which con- 
sist of very large figures carved in 
wood, placed in a row, and painted 
with gaudy colours, and the middle- 
most of which was gilded. This 
gilded Bumta is a holy water-vessel ; 
the other figures on each side haye.an 
allegorical allusion tothe philosopher*s 
stone of the Bramins*, and have alk 
very elegantly carved pedestals, of 
equal size, each representing a lotus, 
whith the Burchans commonly have 
for their seats. The rear of the three 
stories of the roof is decorated with 
pretty carved work, which represents 
flames of fire (ossir), all exactly alike, 
bending downward from every side. 
On the lower side of the hanging pro- 
jections, at the back of the three gra- 
dations of the roof, are knobs shooting 
downward into a point like. flames ; 
and on the upper side, on all the three 
stories, are placed twelve monstrous 
dragons’ heads, cast in moulds, look- 
ing downward. This middle chapel 
has an anti-hall, nearly as large as the 
building itself, for such of the con- 
gregation as.cannot find room with- 
iu. It is supported by twelve columns 
decorated with allegorical carvings ; 
and its large roof connects with the 
temple on the second story. Its three 





* Sindamanih is au allegorical sys- 
tem cf the philosophers’ stone, and 
very curious and remarkable. 
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-idges give it a resemblance to a roof 
wana over three series of galleries, 
on which are also carved representa- 
tions of flames, and at the corners 
and lower ends are fixed large dra- 
gons’ heads. The whole court round 
the temple is encompassed with a very 
good square ballustrade which has on 
the sides gates for entrance with iron 
locks. These, as well as the bolts of 
the doors and windows of the temple, 
are secured with a seat which stamps 
the impression of the Burchan scep- 
tre. 

The,four principal chapels erected 
on the outside stand close to the court 
of the great temple just mentioned, 
and are connected with it by means, 
of distinct, inclosed court-yards, in 
the centre of which they are situated. 
The architecture of these chapels is 
precisely the same as that of the build- 
ing already described; except that 
they have only one door, fewer win- 
dows and columns, no middle story ; 
but the same decorations to the roof 
both on the top and sides. 

In the exterior space at the four 
corners, at first left vacant, were after- 
wards erected, as J have already ob- 
served, four more chapels of different 
dimensions upon the plan of the other 
four principal ones. All the wood- 
work and the inclosures of this edifice 
are painted of a brownish red colour. 
The curious decorations on the top 
and edges of the roof, very beauti- 
fully painted, gilt and varnished, are 
constantly protected by particular 
coverings from the influence of the 
weather, which are taken off on the 
monthly prayer-days. 

Ou the outside of these religious 
edifices is a deep well, witha large 
kitchen and a spacious cellar, of which 
a general use is made, when the peo- 
ple, assembled to solemn fast and 
prayer-days, provide food and drink 
for the numerous ecclesiastics. Ata 
little distance from the outermost 
door of the temple is a high altar for 
incense, and not far from the temple 
a kind of tower, which has a loity 
balcony with an ascent by a flight of 
steps, an ornamented roof, and a 
gallery. From this place the wind- 
instruments announce the time of 
oe for public worship. 

Besides these edifices for the general 


on pe of religion, the Mongols have 
ere and there in the country small 
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chapels, on the outside of which they 
merely stop to pray as they pass by. 
They are called Bum-Cham, are ele- 
gantly built, surrounded with an in- 
closure, and commonly stand on a 
hill. In these Bum-Cham are depo- 
sited the sacred articles, which in their 
opinion assure the peace and prospe- 
rity of the country and the spiritual 
welfare of all creatures. 

The Russian 7 have temples 
of this kind built in the Tibetian style, 
of wood and stone, near the Chinese 
frontiers in the government of Irkutzk, 
in various places, as on the river Tschi- 
koi, which was the first erected, and 
that under the superintendence of-a 
Tibetian missionary. The priest of 
this principal temple was forming the 
diocesan of the clergy of the other 
nine temples ; but at present his pre- 
rogatives extend to no more than two 
of them. This temple, in-regard to 
size, is the most considerable of all, 
but the additional buildings are un- 
finished and gone to decay. Its two 
subordinate temples ‘are likewise si- 
tuated on the east sideof the river 
Selenga; the one on the rivulet of 
Arra-Karahte, which falls into the 
river Chilok ; the other at the springs 
of Buldsimer, near the Selenga, 40 
wersts from Kjachta. The second 
chief temple, of which a circumstan-- 
tial description has been given, is 
situated 25 wersts from the town of 
Sselenginsk, on the south-west. side 
of the great lake of Kiilling-Nuhr, 
called by the Russians there Gusinoi 
Osero, Of the other fonr temples, 
under the superintendence of the 
latter, the first lies to the northward 
beyond that ‘ake, near the rivulet of 
Sagasstah, which falls into it; the 
second on the river Sidda, about 30 
wersts north-west of Kjachta; the 
third more westward, on the river 
Oettschbhtah; and the fourth still- 
further westward, on the river Goso- 
lab. In the territory of Nertschinsk 
ate two more temples of this kind ; 
the one on the river Zulchur-Gol, 
which falls by means of the Chilok 
into the Selinga, and the other on the 
river Chuddai-Gol, which discharges 
itself into the Uda and Selenga. All 
these ten :temmples are individually 
termed Kumirna by the Daurian 
Russians, because they are but little 
acquainted with the Mongol appella- 
tion Dazzang. 

2C 
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Poriticat CHARACTERS. 


{From Playfair’s Political Portraits.] 


There is nothing which men more eagerly read than biography, because, in ge- 


neral, there is nothing better calculated to gratify curiosity. 


To desire to 


know something of the personal history of those wko have-distinguished them- 


selves, seems to be almost an instinctive fceling in man, springing from that 


natural interest which we necessarily feelin the conduct of our fellow creatures, * 


In selecting, therefore, the following. characters from Mr. Playfair's new-work, 


we at onec hope to gratify this inherent curiosity, and to afford some tntcrest- 


ing particulars concerning individuals now occupying a large share of public 


aticntion. 


Tue Fuince Recent. 


ie persons of inferior rank in life 
would consider the great difficul- 
ties that princes have to encounter, 
they would be less inclined to judge 
with so much severity as they gene- 
rally do. They ought in the first 
place to consider that in ordinary life, 
the vices, the errors, and the foibles 
of the man, are easily concealed, and 
that only the careless or imprudent 
allow half their faults to be known*, 

From the beginning of time, from 
the earliest periods of recorded his- 
tory, such has been the situation of 
princes; and the consequence is, that 





* The higher classes do not make 
sufficient allowance for the vices of 
the lower orders of society, neither do 
the lower orders, in judging of their 
superiors, judge as they ought. The 
reason appears to be this: the rich 
and poor are assailed with temptations 
of different descriptions, and there- 
fore their aberrations and vices are of 
different descriptions also. They have 
not any sympathy, or what is com- 
monly called fellow-feeling, which 
arises from one man towards another 
only where there is a similarity of 
feelings. The afflictions arising from 
the loss of those who are dear to us, 
are common to all mankind, and we 
all sympathize with each other on the 
loss of a son, a father, mother, &€c. 
but we do not sympathize with a lady 
grieving for the loss of a lap dog: the 
pain felt by a person who has lost a 
limb by an accident excites pity, be- 
cause allare capable of conceiving 
what he feels, but the pain of Ho- 
garth’s enraged musician, ¢hough, per- 
haps, as great, only excites laughter. 


their characters have been transmitted 
to us in a more unfavourable light 
than those of other men, who have 
ostentatiously displayed their virtues, 
and cautiously concealed their vices. 

To this perpetuai and general cause 
for error, with respect to thecharacters 
of princes, must be*added another, 
almost peculiar to the present times, 
and to the British nation. 

It has become a lucrative employ- 
ment to slander and libel the great, 
particalarly the members of the royal 
family, which is done with unre- 
mitting industry, by a great variety of - 
writers, who assume every form for 
that purpose, and who are. ready to 
brave the utmost terrors of the law. 

There is a sufficient fund of ill na- 
ture amongst mankind to make pub- 
lications that deal in slander be ea- 
gerly sought after; but this eagerness 
is doubly great when the person slan- 
dered is of high rank: then envy as 
well as ill nature is gratified; for 
though most men are internally con- 
vinced that the situation of the great 
is not enviable, yet the great are, ne- 
vertheless, always objects of enyy*. 

Libels on the great seem to bring 





* Nothing is more certain than that 
happiness does not depend on external 
appearances ; nevertheless, grandeur 
and splendid shew excite envy: aud 
even the misanthrope, that rails at’ 
mankind, does it through spite, more 
than through conviction. This isone 
of the cases where reason is led away, 
in part, by the effect produced on the 
organs of sense; and in part by that 
syinpathy whichleads us toadmire and 
esteem what others admire, though 
contrary to our better understanding, 
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them down nearer the general level, , 
and therefore they give a sort of satis- 
faction to their readers, and always 
have done so; but it is only of late 
years that to write such became a 
gainful trade, and that the man who 
might probably starve if he wrote 
truth or common sense, might live in 
affluence if he would deal in abuse 
and slander*. To slander individuals 
of high rank or in public office, and 
to abuse the measures of government, 
are the modes by which the public 
mind is acted upon to create discon- 
tent. 





* Ona late trial about the publi- 
cation of some libelous matters it ap- 
peared that scurrility sells better than 
any thing else, and that the reviewers 
of books are severe on the authors in 
order to procure sale for their own. 
The jealovsy of the liberty of the 
hg the imperfection of the law of 
libel, and the ingenuity of writers, 
all combine to prevent the suppression 
of what Sir Richard Phillips calls 
seurrility, but what for the most part 
wovld be more properly termed un- 
oe ill-natured ribaldry. When 
Mr. Cobbett established a newspaper 
in support of government, thopgh he 
was supported to a considerable ex- 
tent, yet the public absolutely would 
have nothing to do with jt: afterwards 
Cobhett turned round, declared he’ 
had made a new discovery; that his 
former patrons were scoundrels: he 
abused them without mercy, and he 
soon purchased an estate!! The ta- 
lents that could not procure bread 
when employed in candid discussion 
or true narrative, enable aman to live 
in affluence when engaged in violent 
declamation or hardy assertion; and 
the law is absolutely unable to restrain 
this exercise of the pen, as it js better 
to live at ease in a prison, than to 
starve at large. As for the disgrace, 
there is none attaches to the libelling 
of great men or public characters; for 
so numerous are the partizans and 
abettors of such writers, that they 
convert what is intended to be disgrace 
into triumph. The evil, however, is 
not near so great as jt appears to be, 
for those dashing libelists who make 
assertions without proof, are only read 
tor amusement, and momentary gra- 
tification; they are not credited, or 
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In addition to these causes for ca- 
lumny, it has long been the plan of 
those who wish for change, to degrade 
royalty. The French prepared the 
way for their revolution by this means, 
and the same method has been tried 
here ever since their first success : and 
though their revolution terminated in 
unexampled misery, yet there are 
great numbers of persons who wish 
to effect a change, and to excite dis- 
content, and withdraw the affections 
and respect of the people from their 
rulers, as the way to prepare for a 
change in the government. 

Unfortunately a number of cire 
cumstances have occurred which have 
facilitated attacks on his Royal Highe 
ness, who is surrounded wit sons 
not sufficiently attentive to the honour 
and happiness of their royal master, 
or who mistake the mode by which 
they might r— serve him; so that 
without any fault committed by him- 
self, he. has been led into such a la 
byrinth, as it will be difficult to extrie 
- him from, if indeed it be possie 

e. 

His Royal Highness, on his coming 
to power as regent, gave an impressive 
praof of his devotion to the duties of 
his high office, when he made his pri- 
vate feelings and attachments subser- 
vient to the good of the nation: yet 
this has been so distorted, and so mis- 
represented, as to be considered a ble- 
mish in his character. History is full 
of examples of princes wha sacrificed 
public duty to private attachments to 
favourites who haye made themselves 
agreeable or useful; but never before 
have we seen.a prince condemned for 
preferring public duty to private at+ 
tachments. We have frequently seen 
kings compelled to abandon their fae 


vourites, but we could not conceive, 


till we actually saw it, that a prince 
should be censured for not gratifyin 
his private feelings, at the expense of 
the nation, and of his public duty, 

In atime of peace, ministers may 
be changed without any material in- 





productive of any lasting impression, 
One vreat disadvantage to writers who 
do not adhere to truth, or toa fixed 
principle, is, that they run into errerg 
and contradictions, that by degrees 
take away alt credit from what they 
produee, 
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conyeniency to a state; but at this 
time, when we are waging war for 
existence, a change of ministers must 
be a very ruinous step, unless it were 
to arise from a determination to change 
measures also. 

It does not appear that the public 
wish for achange of measures. The 
public certainly do not wish to see 
those men at the head of affairs, who 
risconducted them so completely and 
so unfortunately for Europe, in 
1806*. Yet they blame the prince 
for abandoning his early friends; 
which, being interpreted into com- 
mon language, signifies, that the 
prince should have overturned the 
politics of the country, and sacrificed 
objects that had cost five hundred 
millions, for the purpose of bringing 
in some early friends! ! A very pretty 
wish indeed, and one that might have 
come well from an enemy of Eng- 
land; but, even then, that enemy 
could not have blamed the prince ; he, 
on the contrary, would highly have 
— him for his magnanimity. 

‘he wonder at the public feeling on 
this occasion is the greater, that the 
early friends were most of them ob- 
noxious characters, and their line of 
politics generally disapproved. Yet, 
with all this, so it is, that the Prince 
Regent has been represented as hay- 
ing acted wrong, when it is in fact 
the action of his whole life that de- 
serves the greatest praise. 

The friends of the prince who are 
not abandoned, probably think that 
there is no importance attached to 
this misrepresentation, for they are at 
no pains to contradict it. They act 
either as if they were indifferent to 
his popularity, or as if they thought 

* The mission of Lord Lauderdale 
to beg for peace at Paris, the known 
hostility of Mr. Fox and his friends 
to the plans of Mr. Pitt, (in which plans 
the continental powers had confi- 
dence), all combined to bring on the 
disastrous treaty of Tilsit, the invasion 
of Spain, and the last gigantic strides 
of Bonaparte to universal dominion. 
Had the Greys and Grenvilles come 
in again, very probably the Emperor 
Alexander, seeing himself abandoned 
by England, might have made terms 
with the arch enemy of all Europe. 
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that his Royal Highness already en- 
joyed that advantage sufficiently. 

The character and success of a prince 
generally depend more on the persons 
by whom he. is immediately _sur- 
rounded, than on himself; because 
they influence his conduct. either by 
persuasion, or by opening the door to 
certain parties, and shutting it against 
others; by Jetting some truths reach 
the royal ear, and keeping others at a 
distance, . 

The prince, in taking upon him 
the royal functions, in becoming vir- 
tually sovereign of England, did not 
cease to be hed of Wales; and 
Car]ton-house, without ceasing to be 
Carlton-house, became virtually. St. 
James's palace. But unfortunately, ° 
(we say unfortunately), those who 
immediately surround his Royal High- 
ness do not seem themselves to per- 
ceive the change, and they so manage 
it that it is difficult, if it is even possi- 
ble, to approach the royal ear. 

In every court of Europe it is prac- 
ticable to lay before the sovereign any 
truth in which the rights of an indi- 
vidual, the good of the nation, or the 
good of the sovereign himself, are 
concerned. As for the emperors of 
Russia and Germany, they can be 
approached at any time, and they ne- 
ver refuse or neglect to give an_ans- 
wer, such as they think mght. Even 
the grand Turk, from the midst of his 
women in his seraglio, receives aud 
gives answers. Bonaparte, the de- 
spot of Europe, who affects to hold 
princes, and even sovereigns, in con- 
tempt, and who certainly treats them 
with no. great respect, can be ap- 
proached by ordinary men. But not 
so with his Royal Highness, whose 
gates-are barred, more to his own 
disadvantage and Joss, than to that of 
any one who will ever wish to apy 
proach thein‘*. 





* That the prince is inaccessible. is 
asserted, and it must be proved:—in 
April 1812, just after he came inte 
power, a person who has always wished 
well to the royal family, and _fre- 
quently done services to the prince, 
wished to suggest to‘his Royal High~ 
ness a method by which he might 
greatly serve himself and the nation, 
and become more popular than any 
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Whenever nature is violated, it 
costs dear to somebody ; and it is in 
the nature of things every human be- 
ing should have an opportunity of 
informing himself of what may be 
for his safety or advantage. This is 
a natural right, and no person or per- 
sons can guarantee the prince against 
the consequences of not receivin 
such papers, and judging for himselt. 
" The prince has never in his life been 
accused of an ill-natured action, he 
is known to be, on the contrary, pos- 
sessed of all the finer feelings of hu- 
manity, which upon unforeseen oc- 
casions have been frequently called 





sovereign since the reign of Elizabeth. 
The plan suggested to his Royal High- 
ness was to send a message to parlia- 
ment, desiring a. committee to be 
named to inquire into the high price 
of flour, when compared with the 
quarter of wheat, The memorial con- 
taining the suggestion shewed that 
flour, (and consequently bread), is 
above 40 per cent. dearer than it ought 
tobe; that within these last fifty years 
this alteration has gradually taken 
place to the great injury of the public; 
and that above 16,000/. a-week is there- 
by taken from the pockets of *con- 
sumers within the bilis of mortality, 
many of whom are indigent, and 
some in great necessity. The memo- 
rial further stated, that even should 
what it asserted prove untrue, great 
good would arise from the inquiry, 
as people would submit cheerfully to 
what could not be remedied. 

It was observed, that, since Queen 
Elizabeth, none of the sovereigns of 
England have identified their interests 
with those of their people—That she 
did so; and though a great despot, 
was adored, and even to this day her 
name is dear to England, 

Every channel was tried to get this: 
paper introduced tothe prince. Col. 
M‘Mahon, his private secretary, de- 
clined; Lord Moira, as a. private 
friend of the prince, was requested to 
present it, but he perused attentively, 
and returned the paper without say- 
ing a word ; and, last of all, it was 
given to the minister for the home 
department, who declined also! | 

Had the prince received that paper, 
and acted on it, he might have laughed 
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forth, and which have attended the 
call with that readiness which natu- 
ral benevolence can alone produce. 
The great expences, and the affair 
with the princess, are the only two 
things which throw a shade of doubt 
on the goodness of the prince’s heart, 
or the ability of his heal As for his 
debts, those who, by way of prefer- 
ence, term themselves bis early friends, 
led him into them when he was too 
oung to know the consequences, and 
e was always treated by ministers in 
an ungenerous manner, that pre- 
vented him from extricating himself. 
The prince has taste, but. he has 
always been led into a wrong line o€ 





at all the intrigues of those men who 
wanted to nominate his household offi- 
cers, or tie up his royal hands in any 
other shape; but the way was barred, 
and the prince was blameless, 

A paper was in last March sent, 
which probably might have prevented 
the late misunderstanding with the 
Princess of Wales; it contained no- 
thing that could give offence, and. 
pointed out an easy, a fair, and an bo-~ 
nourable road to adjustment, yet 
there was no means of getting to his 
Royal Highness. Mr. Bicknell, his. 
solicitor, refused first, and Lord Sid- 
mouth afterwards; and all England 
sees with how little skill that business 
has been managed, so far as it has yet- 
gone. : . 
A memorial on a private business, 
a claim on the prince, as Prince of 
Wales, was seut in last November, 
but his solicitor would not present 
that.—Thus memorials of three dif- 


-ferent sorts: one for the public interes 


est, one for the-prince’s domestic hap- 
piness, and the third containing a pri- 
vate claim, were all refused. Perhaps 
the Prince Regent might not have ap- 
praved of the contents of the papers; 

ut in fairness, he shoutd have been 
allowed an opportunity of judging for 
himself; and it is mare than probable, 
that had he received and atteuded to. 
thein, he would..new at this momert 
have been loaded with the blessings of 
the public, for his regard to the hap- 
piness and comfort of the poor. The 
vexatious: interference with the Prin- 
cess of Wales might also have been. 
prevented, 
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expense*, and has, in short, been so 
involved, that he could neither dis- 
comfinue an old, nor begin on a new, 





* The grandeur and splendour of 
the Augustan age has been so much 
celebrated, that the imagination forms 
to itself an idea of every thing around 
that emperor being magnificent in the 
extreme. Words do not always con- 
vey the ideas intended to be commu- 
nicated; and when Louis XIV. af- 
fected to imitate Augustus, he ruined 
his country in building palaces, and 
éstablishing every thing on the most 
expensive scale. He did not know 
that the ambition-of Augustus was 
not tinctured with the littleness of 
vanity. To give popularity to his 
government, by rendering his subjects 
happy, was more the study of Au- 
gustus, than to make an ostentatious 
display of his own wealth or conse- 
quence. While he possessed an ab- 
solute dominion over the lives and 
fortunes of his former fellow- citizens, 
when in the words of scripture, he 
sent out a decree, “* That the world 
should be taxed,” he affected no ex- 
fernal appearance of superiority, but 
lived in every respect like a private 
— of moderate fortune. The 

ouse he occupied was far from being 
one of the best in Rome, nor was it 
furnished in a manner that was either 
so magnificent or so expensive as those 
6f-many other senators. His table 
was remarkable for the same plainuess 
and frugality; but to those who pos- 
sessed a taste for the pleasures of con- 
versation, it never failed to afford a 
most luxurioustreat. His parties were 
usually small, but they were enlivened 
by wit, and adorned by genius and 
wisdom. All the young persons of 
the family were placed at an adjoining 
table, and had the advantage of list- 
ening to the various subjects of dis- 
cussion, or of criticism, that engaged 
the attention of their seniors. ‘The 
merits of works of genius were exa- 
mined and discussed With that candour 
and attention which renders such dis- 
cussions useful andagreeable. Though 
decorum was preserved, restraint was 
banished from the social board; and 
in the house of Augustus, the guests 
forgot that Rome had a master!” 

Our ideas of grandeur in the pre- 
seut times are greatly different from 
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Ee and out of this arose the un- 

appy pre eee which: has of 
late so much occupied. the public 
mind. 

The dignity, as well as ability, with 
which the prince acted in the case of 
the regency-bill in 1789: his con- 
duct when he was refused promotion 
in the army, his letter to the Princess 
on their separation, and all the public 





those of Augustus and the great men 
of that age. The magnificent, but. 
plain and simple emperor, lived 
more like a President Washington, or 
a Sir Joseph Banks, (sitting modestly 
surrounded by scientific friends), than 
one of those splendid modern sove- 
reigns who are be discerned in ‘the 
midst of a blaze of gold, surrounded 
by sycophants, whose chief business 
is toamuse their master, and to pre- 
vent any thing “ that smacks of noy- 
ance or unrest” from approaching his 
ear. Our ideas of grandeur are vi- 
tiated since Louis XfV. pretended to 
renew the Augustan era in France. 

Voltaire, in his Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, under the article Beauty, says 
some things that will apply equally to 
grandeur and magnificence. Henry 
IV. France, and Frederick of Prus- - 
sia, had peculiar ideas‘of grandeur. 
A young boy being asked what he 
would do if he were a king ?-answered, 
* He would walk about all day witha 
crown-on his head, eating ginger- ° 
bread!" “ 

But the most severe criticism on the 
gaudy pageantry which has tow 
usurped exclusively the name of splen- 
dour, is upon the record of ages and 
the united voice of mankind. Antony, 
the colleague of Augustus, carried 
that gaudy pageantry perhaps to @ 
greater length than any man who ever 
lived; yet the world has never spoken, 
nor historians written, concerning 
the splendour of Mark Antony; but 
the united voice of ages has given to 
the latter the more appropriate name 
of luxury. Not even his chariots 
dragged by lions, his silver oars'and 
purple sails, could obtain fur him and 
Egypt's. queen the applause of man- 
kind. The world appears to have 
thought with the poet, / 
** 'Tis use alone that sanctifies expense 
And splendour borrows aH ber tays from 

sense.” “a 
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occasions on which he has hat any 
difference of opinion with ministers, 
have shewn a mind incapable of litile 
chicanery, of petty wrangling for 
tries, or pretended misconceptions ; 
and as the conduct towards the prin- 
cess has been of a very different de- 
scription, it is evidently not that of the 
prince himself, whose chief fault is, 
not to act, but to sufter others, who 
neither have so good a head, nor so 
ood a heart, as himself, to act for 
1im*. The man who stands first in 
the rank of polished gentlemen in 
the kingdom, and second in royal 
rank, would stand, as he ought, high 
in the esteem and love of his father's 
people. 
he prince will observe that though 

it is a British maxim “ that the king 
can do no wrong,” yet that there is 
nothing to prevent him from doin 
good. Good actions are attended with 
Breat satisfaction, but no responsi- 
ility. 
Lorp Byron, 

Tats young nobleman has only 
hitherto shewn his abilities as a poet 
and a traveller; but it is’ not difficult 


~ 


to see, that possessing rank, fortune, 
and talents, and actuated by ambition, 


he will some day mix in politics, and 
in al] human probability will play an 
important part. 

ord Byron’s poetry is not of the 
light sort, that is generally expected 
from young men; on the contrary, 
there isa turn of thought rans through 
the whole, that would lead one rather 
to think the writer was a man in years, 
who had seen and proved all things, 


rx 





* This portrait may not perhaps 
please the persons who serve or sur- 
round his Royal Highness. It is not, 
however, meant to offend them; but 
it is hoped, that should his Royal 
Highness see what is here written, 
he will do himself justice: and at the 
risk of. offending, and. without any 
hope of pleasing, the truth is spoken 
for that purpose. Were the prince to 
try to become popular, he would cer- 
tainly succeed. ‘The unhappy spell 
that keeps him under would be broken, 
his nervous system, which depends so 
much on the mind, would be restored 
to vigour, he would be a great prince, 
anda happy man.. 


and who was disposed toexclaim with 
the King of Israel, ‘* Vanitus Vani- 
tatis.” 

Some of Lord Byron's works at- 
tach the reader much to his person ; 
but the reader so attached must be 
greatly distressed, to see that, like Ri« 
naldo, in the forest of Ardennes, his 
lordship seems pursued by somethin 
that hangs upon his mind, from whic 
neither velocity of movement, nor 
his own exertions, can rescue hirn. 

When his lordship first appeared, 
he was attacked by the reviewers, but 
they had no reason to boast of the 
result. A similar thing happened when 
Dr. Walcott, alias Peter Pindar, first 
began to wrile: he was violently at- 
tacked by the reviewers, but he made 
them repent their rashness: a few. 
more such poets as Pindar and his 
lordship, and the self-created censors 
of the press would be more cautious. 

When Lord Byron first began to 
write, his lines had merit, but they 
breathed a quite different sort of Jan- 

uage from what his latter productions 

0. His lordship’s farewell to the 
abode of his fathers though short, is 
excellent; aud at the same time that 
it shews a sacred respect for an ho- 
nourable and long line of ancestors, 
it expresses a resolution to emulate 
their virtues by following their ex- 
ample : it is expressed as if he thought 
their shades were hovering over their 
former habitation, and watching the 
conduct of their descendant. It. is 
with feelings of much regret that we 
find a turn of thought quite the op- ° 
posite running through the latter 
works of his lordship: and if a por- 
trait painter may be allowed to ask 
him who sits to change his position, 
we should wish Lord Byron to change 
his, and to recollect what he was when 
he so impressively addressed the ho- 
noured ae of his brave ancestors ; 
he would then be a far happier man, 
and like Rinaldo, before he finished 
his journey, he would find that black 
care had quitted his company. 

[Z'o de continued.) 


A Cunrrous Account of the Cacorts, 
an ALPINE Race of Prorve. 


[From Ramond’s Travels in the Pyrenees.] 


\ HEN the ingenious observer, 
to whom we owe the essay 
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upon the mineralogy of the Pyrenees, 
pom —— the valley of Luchon, 

e was struck with the sight of a great 
number of persons afflicted with goi- 
tres, to whose deformity there was 
joined an air of stupidity, still further 
increased by an indistinct articulation. 
He remarked in these degraded beings 
a livid andsallow complexion, a weak 
habit of body, and such apathy as to 
= them, says he, an aptitude only 

or repose. ‘To describe these unfor- 
tunate beings, is to describe the Cre- 
tins; and the Vaiais would in this 
respect have no further advantage over 
the valley of Luchon than in its be- 
ing able to produce a greater number 
of these miserable creatures. 

But such deplorable superiority is 
not on the side of the Valais. In the 
southern parts of France this unfor- 
tunate portion of the human race is 
very widely extended. In the valley 
of Luchon their state of beggary 
brings them more into view; but 
they are found in the valley of Aure, 
in that of Bereges, in Bearn, and even 
in Navarre, These latter exist in the 


most retired places only, but when 
seen, exemplify a degradation, a dul- 
ness, and stupidity, which even the 
imbecility of the Cretins of the Va- 


Jais does not surpass ; and which de- 
prives them of the last remains of the 
intelligence of man, together with 
the last traces of his figure. 

It might be readily imagined, in 
observing this sad conformity of con- 
dition, that the causes of degrada- 
tion in both countries should be simi- 
lar, and that to explain the Cretinism 
of the Alps, would be to explain the 
Cretinism of the Pyrenees. But in 
vain should we endeavour to apply the 
same systems to the same fact. The 
Cretins of the Pyrenees occupy the 
northern vallies of the chain, are 
found in extensive basons, on an open 
soil, ina dry and temperate atmo- 
sphere, and are in the habit of drink- 
ing only fresh and pure waters. Eve- 
ry thing conspires to forbid the in- 
ferences of analogy. It. is to the 
south that are -found the Cretins of 
the Valais, of Savoy, of Piedmont; it 
was to the south, therefore, that 1 
should have found them in the Pyre- 
nees, in those narrow Spanish vallies, 
where the rays of the sun, reflected 
in all directions from naked rocks, 
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concentrate astifling heat ; and where, 
in the vitiated air, are suspended un. 
wholesome fluids, dissélvable only . 
from such an extraordinary degree of 
expansion; in those southern vallies 
also, where, asin the Alps, the de- 
clivities are more abrupt, the rocks 
more steep, and the mountains more 
decrepid, should I have found those 
waters which wash a surfate of im. 
perfect slate and schists, the calcareous 
particles of which are dissolved by 
means of a sulphuric or carbonic acid, 
and deposited in the vessels of those 
who are obligedto drink them. This 
latter cause of Cretinism, indeed, may 
probably exist in some of the north. 
ern vallies, but it cannot operate as a 
general cause; for Bercugnas, which 
is watered by the Go, possesses per- 
sons afflicted with gditres, while Bag- 
neres, which it waters also, has not 
any, and Saint Mammet, which it 
does not water, has even more than 
Bercugnas. 
A resource remained me in tbe 
— which makes the stupidity of 
the inhabitants of the Pyrenees ac- 
cord with that of the elevation of 
their vallies, and their distance from 
the sea. But this explanation, how- 
ever plausible at its first appearance, 
and whatever likelihood it assumes 
from the consideration of the agility 
of the Basque, when sed to the 
dullness of the inhabitants of the 
valley of Luchon, loses all its force 
when the inhabitants of the southern 
and eastern part of the Pyrenees are 
examined, and does not at all account 
for the Cretins of ‘Bearn and Na- 
vatre, Habituated, on the other 
hand, from experience and former 
observations, to look upon force and 
agility as the lot of the inhabitants of 
elevated mountains, and having uni- 
formly observed, that sloth, infirmity, 
and Cretinism, by no means affect a 
lofty situation, I was forced not only 
to allow that Cretinism is an accident, 
independant of such circwmmstances, 
but to consider the different degrees 
of vivacity, of force, and of agility, 
possessed by the people of the Pyre- 
nees, as the appendage of particular 
races of men, rather than as the pro- 
duction of the soil or climate. 
My own observations ~ therefore 
could throw no light upon this gaa 
and the best informed | persons whol 
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! consulted could not resolve the pro- 
Slem in a more satisfactory manner, 
I was obliged then to add another fact 
to the numerous list_of those which 
show that similarity of effect does net’ 
always depend upon identity of cause, 
when, from my commerce with the 
people of the country, I found the 
nature of the question changed en- 
tirely, and discovered that the Cretins 
of the valley of Luchon were.of the 
unfortunate race of the Cagots. 

But/ this information I drew from 
the inhabitants as a kind of confession, 
and couldscarcel y overcome the shame. 
with which it was made known to 
me. ‘They informed me that their 
vallies contained a certain number of 
families, which from time immemo- 
rial had been regarded as making part 
of an infamous and accursed race; 
that the individuals composing such 
families had nevér been reckoned 
among the number of their citizens ; 
that they wereevery where disarmed ; 
that they were permitted no other 
occupation than that of wood-cutters, 
or carpenters, an occupation become 
ignoble, like themselves; that they 

erive one of their common appel- 
lations from this occupation; that 
such appellation is infamous, because 
they bear it ; that, as carpenters, they 
are every where obliged to march the 
first in case of fire; that, as slaves, 
they are forced to perform in every 
community such services as are re- 
puted ignominious ; that misery and 
disease are their uniform portion ; that 
they are commonly afflicted with 
goitres; that their miserable habita- 
tions are removed into retired spots ; 
and that, if at present the inhabitants, 
of the country have less aversion to 
them, and if milder manners have a 
little softened the rigor of their old 
condition, there is still between the 
two races nothing in common, no 
commerce, and no alliance which is 
not, in all the villages that witness it, 
regarded as an object of scandal. 
thus discovered myself to be in 
the midst of this people of. slaves, 
whose origin is lost in the stormy 
night of the first ages of our mo- 
narchy. I beheld this rejected cast, 
upon which so much has been written, 
without dispersing the darkness which 
covers the motives of so strange a 
prosetiption, and the individuals of 
Universau Mac. Vor. XXI, 


which it was in vain to question, as, 
together with the rights and dignity 
of man, they have lost their tradi- 
tions, aud exist at present only as a’ 
monument of ‘the miseries of an age 
which has_ transmitted nothing to us 
but what is odious or deplorabie. 
What fact-indeed is worthier of 
exciting the curiosity of the historian, 
and the pity of the philosopher, than 
the existence of this unfortunate 
ple, whose miserable descendants are 
scattered alomg the ocean, from the 
north to the very south of France, 
and have every where been the ob- 
jects of the same aversion, the vic- 
tims of the same inhumanity. In 
the solitudes of Britanny, we find 
them treated with barbarity from the 
remotest of times, Scarcely were 
they permitted, in a more civilized 
age, to exercise the trades of rope- 
makers and coopers. The parliament 
of Rennes was even obliged to inter« 
fere for the purpose of granting them 
the right of eepultare. At that time 
we find them known by the name of 
Cacous, and of Caqueux. The dukes 
of Britanny had ordained, that they 
should not appear without a distinc- 
tive mark. ‘Towards Aunis, they ap- 
pe again in the island of Maillezias. 
a Rochelle is peopled by these Coli- 


berts or slaves. They re-appear un- 


der the name of Cahets in Guiyenne, 
and in Gascogny are banished into the 
morasses and heaths of the country. 
In the two Navarres they are some- 
times called Caffos: they are named 
so in the ancient For, compiled aboute 
1074.. Lastly, they are discovered in 
the mountains of Bearn and Bigorre, 
in the four vallies, and the county of 
Cominges. There they are the Ca- 
gots or Capots, who in the eleventh 
century were given away by will, . 
were sold as slaves, and reputed to 
be infected with leprosy and conta- 
gion, so much so, as to be obliged to 
enter the church by their separate 
door, and use their particular font, and 
seats, which were placed apart. In 
ect | places it appears that the priests 
would not admit them to confession ; 
and,as we see by the ancient For of 
Bearn, an act of favor was thought te 
be granted them, when seven of them 
were admitted as an equivalent to the 
testimony of one free citizen. Eyen 
as p as the year 1460, they were 
2 
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the objects of a reclamation of the 
states of Bearn, requiring that they 
should be forbidden to walk in the 
streets barefooted for fear of infection, 
and that they should wear upon their 
clothes their ancient distinetive mark, 
the foot of a goose or duck. 

The learned, the common people, 
and these wretches themselves, are 
equally ignorant of tbe sources of 
such hatred, and the time which gave 
it birth. The conjectures of the one, 
and the fables of the ozher, have this 
in common, that they go back alike 
to the darkest epochs of our history, 
and advert alike to the ravages of the 
leprosy ; but before the attempt of 
M. de Gebelin to account for the 
astonishing conformity of fortune, 
and name, which embraces people 
divided from each other by such dis- 
tances, there was no approximation of 
them even thought of ; and the pos- 
sibility of such approximation must 
henceforth be the touchstone of every 
system which has for its object to ex- 

lain the origin’ and fate of these 
ordes, if so they may be called. 

In fact, the Cagots of all France 
have a common origin. The same 
event has confined them all in the 
most remote and desert spots; and 
whatever this event may be, it must 

such as will account for every 
thing ; it must be great and geveral ; 
must have impressed at once upon the 
whole of France the same sentiments 
of hatred; have marked its victims 
with the seal of the same reprobation, 
eand have disgraced the race, and all 
its subdivisions, with the opprobrium 
of a name which every where 
awakened the same ideas of horror 
and contempt. 

But little reliance then can be placed 
on the account which makes them to 
have been descended from lepers, 
banished the society of men. Lepers 
have been banished or confined, but 
have neither been. sold, nor left by 
will], nor given away. And even should 
it be true, that the Cacous of Britanny 
were the white lepers -of the time of 
Ambroise Paré, he may have described 
their state without having proved any 
thing respecting their origin. 

either does it appear more pro- 
bable that they are the descendants of 
the Gauls, reduced to such a state of 
degradation by the barbarians ‘who 
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usurped the place of the Romans. 
We are perfectly well assured that, 
under the Goths and the Franks, the 
condition of the Gaul and Roman 
had no relation whatever with a state 
of slavery and infamy, and what we 
have toexplain isaversion not tyranny : 
the slave is oppressed, but the Cagot 
was repulsed: we must account for 
motives of contempt and vengeance, 
not the despotism of a conqueror. 
Such victory as may have terminated 
the conflict of two nations, equally 
ferocious and inflamed against each 
other by a long state of rivalry; the 
invasion of one barbarian punished 
by another barbarian ; the re-action 
of the oppressed against the oppressor, 
at last completely disarmed ; bloody 
combats, disastrous defeats; such 
only could have been the sources of 
the hatred and fury which could have 
given rise to miseries like those which 
we bebold. 

But where are we to choose, or on 
what can we fix in such a- period? 
What combat was the most bloody ? 
What nation the most unfortunate ? 
In what way can we distinguish be- 
tween the traces of the conqueror and 
those of the conquered, in such a 
series of confusion ? 

A hundred different hordes of bar- 
barians, all of them born in Upper 
Asia, were poured at once upon the 
Gauls, from the east, from the north, 
and from the south. In their inter- 
mediate stations, however, they had 
been subdivided, modified, and mul- 
tiplied, had all of them forgetten their 
common origin and their common 
fraternity. Of these barbarians, the 
last who escaped their eastern deserts 
were the fiercest. They drove before 
them their predecessors, and these in 
their tarn fell upon the hordes upon 
which they were driven. The Alans, 
the Suevi, and the Vandals, had fled 
before the Huns, the Goths, and the 
Francs, but, arrested by the westera 
ocean, were forced back upon them- 
selves, and ravaged the Gauls. The 
Goths and the Franes arrived upon 
their traces; after the Francs ap- 
peared the Huns, angmentéd by a 
mixture of Heruli, other Alans, and 
other Suevi. These were allof thena 
confounded in the Gauls, which seem- 
ed to be without an issue. Mean- 
while the Saxons, whose origin, was 
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more to the north, had extended 
themselves over the same unhappy 
country by another road; other Van- 
dals also arrived from their side ; and 
the nations of Germany, a still more 
hideous mixture of the refuse of 
these intermingled races, were rush- 
ing into the midst of this universal 
tempest. <A series of battles and 
dispersions, of alliances and divisions, 
succeeded ; various races were sepa- 
rated, intermingled, and annihi'a‘ed. 
An issue at last was discovered to- 
wards Spain, and a torrent of mad- 
men rushed down between the Pyre- 
nees and the Mediterranean, where 
new confusions, new massacres, and 
new dispersions ensued, until a passage 
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into Africa was found. In Africa, 
these férocious hordes had again to 
encounter the Romans, but struggled 
with advantage against the remains of 
their power, and at Jast were slum- 
bering in peace on the ruins of their 
empire, when another torrent from, 
the east precipitated itself by the 
south upon the west. The ener- 
vated Vandal, indeed, had been over- 
thrown by Belisarius, but, notwith- 
standing this, the Moors pursued 
their conquests, overpowered the 
Goths of Spain, and fell with the 
whole of their weight upon the em- 
pire of the Francs, where they were 
finally arrested. 

' [To be concluded.) 


If, to write eloquently and bencficially, a man must be inspired by his subject, it 
as surely reasonable to hope that Mr. Galt felt that necessary inspiration when 
he composed the fallowing observatious;, for they were written at Athens, a 
spot which the most sluggish mind could hardly contemplate without emotion, 
and of which Mr. Galt himself must have been sensible, 


J hee Fine Arts are the study and 
delight of- all polished nations. 
They disarm the spirit of man of its 
natural ferocity, and they elevate the 
miud while they soften the heart. 
Ignorance is but another name for 
barbarity, and the want of knowledge 
sharpens the appetite of violence. It 
was indeed a strange paradox of Rous- 
sean, to maintain that mankind were 
happier when they resembled wild 
beasts than with all the enjoyments 
of civilized life; and that the cultiva- 
tion of their intellectual faculties had 
tended to degrade their virtues. There 
can be no virtue but what is founded 
on a comprehensive estimate of the 
effects of huiman actions; and an ani- 
wal under the guidance of instinct 
cannot form any such estimate. 

The chief object of science is the 
discovery of truth, and of art the de- 
velopement of beauty. In the former 
we trust to reason, and in the latter 
to imagination. But judgment and 
fancy are of mutual assistance in both 
studies, Science clears the obstruc- 
tions which impede the progress of 
act, and art adorns and smoothes the 
path of science. No discovery is made 


without some previous conjectural 
effort of the mind, some exertion of. 
the imagination; nor is any beauty 
unfolded where there has not been 
some pre-consideration .of probable 
effects, some exertion of the reasons 
ing faculties. ' 

As the human mind is pleased with. 
the contemplation of what is true, 
and delighted with the appearance of 
what is beautiful, it may ve assumed 
that the cultivation of science, and 
the improvement of art, originate in 
our love of pleasure. We commonly 
divide the objects of the two pursuits 
into distinct classes; and we think, 
when we call scientific studies useful, 
and the productions of art only orna- 
mental, that there 1s samething in- 
trinsically different in their respective 
natures. But if we examine our own 
feelings, and judge of science by its 
influence on ourselves, we shall be 
obliged to confess that although Jess 
obviously, it is, in fact, as much re- 
commended to us by the pleasures to 
which it ministers, as those arts ibat 
we regard as entirely devoted to the 
excitement of agreeable emotions. 

or the arts, the art of building 
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is that which most voluminously.at- 
tracts attention. Invented in the 
country, and brought to perfection in 
the town, it owes its origin, like every 
other human contrivance, to neces- 
sity. Man, naked at his birth, thrown 
upon the earth, exposed to the cold, 
the wet, and the heat, and to the con- 
cussion of other bodies, was con- 


strained to seek artificial means of 


protection. The rain obliged him to 
fly for shelter to trees and caverns, the 
only habitations with which nature 
has provided her favourite; for in the 
improvable faculties bestowed on his 
mind, she has furnished him with the 
means of constructing abodes suitable 
to himself and to the growth of his 
wants, as they increase by the im- 
provement of his condition. The 
same instinct which led him to take 
refuge from the shower, taught him 
to prefer those trees of which the 
branches were thickest interwoven, 
and, when they were insufficient, to 
draw the boughs closer over his head. 
The process of reasoning from this 
experience, to the considerations 
which led him to form permanent 
bowers, requires no illustration. 
Every hypothesis formed to account 
for the various styles of architecture, 
ascribes them to the forin of the 
structures first raised by the inhabit- 
ants of the countries in which they 
respectively originated. The ailes of 
the Gothic cathedral, and that rich 
foliage of carving with which its 
vauits are embowered, cannot be seen 
without immediately suggesting the 
idea of a grove; and in ihe structure 
of the Grecian temple, we may trace 
the characteristics of an edifice ori- 
ginally formed of trees hewed and 
pruned for the convenience of trans- 
portation; for Greece was not a 
woody country like those northern 
regions in which the Gothic architec- 
ture arose. In Egypt, where trees are 
still more rare than in Greece; where 
indeed there is nothing that can be 
properly compared to our idea of a 
tree, we find the character of the 
architecture partaking of the features 
of what must have been the early ha- 
bitations of a people necessitated by 
their inarborous climate, to make 
their permanent retreats, and the 
sanctuaries of their gods, in the hol- 
lows and caverns of the earth, The 
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architecture which would arise among 
suck a people we should expect to be 
dark, massy, -and stupendous; and 
accordingly we find in that of Fgypt, 
and of other countries which resemble 
it in local circumstances, temples and 
labyrinths that rival in extent and in- 
tricacy, the grottos of nature, ard py- 
ramids that emulate in magnitude and 
durability the everlasting hills. In 
the more oriental nations we find the 
same general principle obvious, and 
in their permanent structures a simi- 
lar resemblance to the features of 
what were probably the primeval ha- 
bilations of the natives. In the light 
and pavilionated appearance of the 
the Chinese buildings, we may see the 
hereditary indications of a people that 
fcrmerly resided in tents, and such 
temporary abodes as were likely to 
be constructed by the inhabitants of a 
country abounding in extensive plains, 
and of a climate unfavourable to the 
growth of trees, arid yet not so hot as 
to oblige the uatives to seek shelter 
in natural or artificial excavations. 

The first savage, who in the cone 
struction of his:hut, united a degree 
of symmetry with solidity, must ‘be 
regarded as the inventor of architec- 
ture. Maltiplying improvements upon 
the first result of a combined plan of 
the reason and imagination, afier a 
series of errors and accidents, a code 
of rules came to be established, by 
which the art of building has since 
continued to be regulated. Thestudy 
of these rules furnishes a knowledge 
of the science of architeciare. 

Although necessity was the mother 
of architecture, climate dictated the 
choice of the materials employed ia 
the construction of buildings, and 
chance directed the fancy of indivi- 
duals in the selection of ornaments. 
History, jn mentioning that Callima- 
chus of Corinth was jed to think of 
forming the Corinthian capital by ob- 
serving the beautiful eftect of a vase 
accidentally placed in the midst of a 
bunch of cellery, has furnished us 
with a fact which proves, although a 
natural law governs man in choosing 
the style of architecture, and climate 
prescribes to hims the materials, that 
the peculiarities of individual genius, 
and not the effect of any general 
principle of taste, developés the beau- 
ties of ornament. 
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Taste is formed by the contempla- 
tion of works of art, and the perfec- 
tion of art consists in exhibiting the 
greatest degree of beauty with the ut- 
most possible resemblance to the na- 
tural models. ‘Taste, therefore, does 
not instruct us to prefer, for any ge- 
nera} reason, any one. particular style 
of architecture to another, but only 
to observe and disapprove of devia- 
tions from what is natural. 

Every pleasure, after enjoyment, 
occasions a new want. The shelter 
aud protection obtained from architec- 
ture incited man to seek enjoyments 
in the improvement of the art of 
building. When his corporeal neces- 
sities are supplied, the restlessness of 
his mind leads him to seek additional 
pleasures, by new modifications of 
the means which supplied his corpo- 
real necessities. 

in the Greek colonies of Asia Mi- 
nor, architecture is supposed to have 
first attained excellence. At least the 
best authors on the history of the 
arts agree in stating, that the Doric 
and Jonic Orders were first pertectly 
constracted there; and it may be 
questioned, if in the lapse of more 
than twenty centuries any improve- 
ment has been added to the august 
simplicity of the Doric, or to the 
simple elegance of the Ionic column. 
The Corinthian, which is of much 
Jaier invention, though more elabo- 
rately ornamented than the other two, 
is by many, of the most approved 
taste, deemed inferior to them as an 
order. 
blance of the original natural mo- 
del. It has more about it that may 
be regarded as superfluous, and the 
foliage of the capital is obviously a 
redundancy placed there for no other 
purpose than the display of skill and 
expense. The Corinthian pillars of 
the porticos of St. Paul's, in London, 
are esteemed very pure specimens of 
that order; but their appearance is 
Jess impressive than that of the Doric 
columns, which stil] remain among 
the rains of the Temple of Minerva 
at Athens. More than two thousand 
years have elapsed, and the remnants 
of the Greek architecture still afford 
models, which, never having been 
equalled, seem incapable of being fur- 
ther improved. It may indeed be 
said, that the genius of ancient Greece 
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has furnished eternal models of arf, 
as well as of literature, to Eu bai 

_About the same time that the Do 
ric was raised to perfection in Ionia, 
the Etruscans invented the Tuscan, a 
similar order, but a grosser style; and 
the Romans, after the simple and dig- 
nified manners of their republic had 
passed away, demonstrated by the m- 
vention of the Composite, and their 
preference for that gaudy order, how 
much the corruption of their morats 
had infeeted their taste. 

The Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tus 
can, and Composite orders, constitute 
what is properly understood by the 
classes of architecture. They are ar~ 
ranged with distinct appropriate and 
peculiar ornaments; and their TOs 
portions are regulated by rules which 
cannot be violated without impairing 
their beauty. This is not the case 
with any other kind of architecture, 
and hence all other modifications of 
the art of building are called styles, 
im contradistinction to orders. Tt 1s 
true, that in England the Society of 
Antiquaries, aud several private ama- 
teurs of the arts, have of Jate endea- 
voured to classify and illustrate the 
different styles of architecture in the 
aucient baronial and ecclesiastical edi- 
fices of Great Britain, but the enquit 
has not yet terminated, although it 
has ascertained that the Saxon, Nor- 
man, and Gothic, or as the latter-is 
now perhaps properly called, the Eng- 
lish order, have characteristics as’ dis- 
tinct as those of the Doric, [onic, and 
Corinthian, and codes of general rules 
that may prove to be peculiar toeach, 

The human mind has an inmate dis« 
position to admire order, and to seek 
pleasure by the classification of ob- 
jects. Hence architecture is consi- 
dered as consisting of three distinet 
species, civil, military, and naval. I 
may be justified in adding a fourth, 
ecclesiastical, for it is impossible, to 
visit any part of Europe, without 
being convinced that the regen: 
consecrated to religious rites cou 
not, without radical alterations, “be 
applied to any other use. Tire ca- 
thedral, with its vast ailes, its solemn 
vaults, and adjoining cloisters, is as 
obviously constructed for’a special 
purpose, as the fortress, the ship, or 
the mansion, 

Phelones of Byzantium, about three 
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hundred years before the Christian 
gera, composed a treatise on the en- 
ines of war and military architecture. 

e is therefore justly regarded as the 
father of engineers; and the princi- 
ples which he is supposed to have 
elucidated continued to be acted upon 
till the invention of gunpowder.— 
Italy, that has for so many ages been 
unknown as a military nation, claims 
for Sanmicheli of Verona, the glory 
of having established the principles of 
the art of modern fortification. Vaugh- 
ban, Pagan, Blondel, Scheiter, &c. 
only modified his suggestions and 
developed his principles, History 
ascribes ‘by a kind of courtesy, the 
honour of inventions and discoveries 
to the persons who first make them 
public, or bring them into use. _ It is 
thus that in naval architecture Usoo, 
a Pheenician, is considered as the fa- 
ther of the art, because he is the first 
on record that navigated a canoe. 
But in this the courtesy of history goes 
too far, for Noah has certainly a su- 
perior claim, both on account of the 
Magnitude and the purpose of his 
vessel. 

Although the Greeks excelled all 
the world in the beauty of their works 
of art, they did not furnish any trea- 
tise on the theory of architecture till 
after they had constructed their finest 
buildings. This was natural. The 
rules which instruct us to produce 
beauties in any kind of art, must be 
derived from the practice of those 
who have previously, by the instinct 
of genius, produced excellent works. 
The zules for composing a perfect 
epic poem, were derived from the 
practice of Homer, as it appeared in 
the Iliad. In like manner the prin- 
ciples of architecture, as a science, 
are founded on the result, not of 
rules previously delivered, but of ex- 

yeriments; hence we are assured that 

aig adherence to the rules, we 

all produce the same beautiful ef- 
fects as the result of the experiments 
from which the rules were deduced. 
Vitruvius was the first author wha 
established the principles of ancient 
architecture; but he did not write 
until the finest specimens of the art 
had been long completed. He men- 
tions indeed the names of many ar- 
chitects, but they were practical men 
--men of genius who had erected 
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models, and thereby furnished the 
means of giving rules, for the gui- 
dance of others. 

{t is surprising that, although the 
work of Vitruvius is admitted by all 
students to be deficient, obscure, and 
ill-arranged, it is. still the best of its 
kind, especially in what relates to the 
proper and appropriate use of the 
different orders. A work embracing 
the Saxon, Norman, and Gothic 
styles, in addition to the classic orders, 
and discriminating the uses to which 
they are respectively adapted, is a 
desideratum in the literature of Eu- 
rope. In England, a work of this 
kind is particularly required, for the 
English are perhaps less than any 
other people in Europe, sensible or 
even acquainted with the proprieties 
of architecture. In the St. Paul’s of 
London, one of the very finest works 
of the moderns, and admired by the 
English equal to its merits, the archi- 
tect has employed the gayest orders, 
and in their most ornamented style, 
The sublime magnitude of the builde 
ing diminishes, at the first view, the 
effect of its preposterous gaudiness, 
It is not till afier contemplating it, 
with relation to its uses, that we per-~ 
ceive how much the style of the ar- 
chitecture is at variance with the pur- 
pose of the fabric. Surely, the flaunt. 
ing luxuriance of the Corinthian and 
marie orders are ill placed ona 
temple dedicated to the service of 
God, and appointed to receive the 
ashes of great and illustrious men. 
The decorum of architecture has been 
eqasiy disregarded in the construction 
of the new theatre of Covent Garden. 
The portico is undoubtedly a beauti- 
ful specimen of the Grecian Doric, 
and as such would not have disgraced 
even Athens; but the august simpli- 
city of the Doric is as much out of 

lace at the entrance of the play- 
nouse, as the gaudier elegance of the 
Corinthian and Composite is on the 
church. Perhaps, if the theatre were 
entirely devoted to the exhibition of 
tragedies, the grave majesty of its 

rtico would not be objectionable. 
till, however, both the theatre and 
the cathedral are fine monuments of 
the skill of their respective architects, 
but they are curious examples of the 
want of that taste for propriety which 
ig as requisite in the art of building ax 
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in the compositions of the Muse. It 
has been said of the ——. that 
they build their hospitals like palaces, 
and their palaces like hospitals; it 


-may be added, that they also orna- 


ment theit churches like theatres, and 
their theatres like churches. 

Of all the fine arts, architecture is 
not only that which is most easily 
traced to its origin in the wants of 
mankind, but that on whieh all, the 
others aredependant. All the others, 
when compared with architecture, 
are only representative, and contribute 
only to the gratification of those wants 
which arise from the experience of 
pleasure. But this primeval art is, in 
its rudimental state, almost as neces- 
sary to man as food,-and in its refined, 
no less essential to the improvement 
of every other. 

Painting and sculpture are the arts 
which seem to have the greatest affi- 
nity to architecture, and'to be imme- 
diately connected with its use and 
progress. For the origin of painting, 
we have no evidence of any such ob- 
vious instinct as that which led man 
to the art of building; and it may be 
doubted, whether it ought to be con- 
sidered as an invention anterior, or 
coeval with sculpture. 

The Greeks, with that vanity which 
their extraordinary proficiency in art 
and science almost justified them in 
assuming, a vanity which is probably 
constitutional, as it exists in them 
as strongly as ever, although they 
have nothing left of their aucestors 
but their vices, the lees and dregs of 
civilization, take to themselves the 
honour of the invention of painting ; 
and tell us that, in particular, the art 
of portrait-painting was discovered 
among them by a girl who was fond 
of a youth devoted to travelling, and 
who, to sweeten the time of his ab- 
sence, delineated on the wall, with 
the assistance of a lamp, the profile of 
her lover. Instead, however, of ac- 
cepting this as an historical fact, we 
onght to reflect how prone the Greeks 
were to allegory, and that this elegant 
fable is but another way of telling us 
that portralt-painting was suggested 
by adolescent affection. 

Although Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus wrote on the rales of perspec- 
tive, we have no proof that the 
Grecks, notwithstanding their excel- 
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lence in the ‘delineation of abjects, 
ever made any proficiency in the ap- 
plication of thein. We have no acs 
count of any landscape-painter of 
great eminence in Greece. Among 
all the artists of antiquity there was 
no Claude. But they doubtless ex- 
celled in the drawing of figures. We 
are witnesses of the still surpassing 
beduty of their statues; and we should 
not, therefore, question the excellence 
of their figure-painters: indeed the 
sketches in outline on their funeral 
vases, put this matter beyond ques- 
tion. 

In comparing the remains of Gree 
cian sculpture with the works of the 
moderns, particularly with the public 
monuments of the British nation,;-a 
very obvious and striking difference 
is at. once perceived and felt. We 
are sensible, in looking at the relies 
of Greece, of the presence of a simple 
grace, an admirable naturalness of 
form and figure, which is rarely dis- 
coverable in the sculptures of the 
moderns, This seems to be owing 
to a cause which admits of an easy 
explanation. The inferiority of the 
moderns arises from their superior 
scientific knowledge. They under- 
stand the theory of the art so well, 
that they think attention to rules pre- 
ferable to the study of natural phe- 
nomena, The Greek artists, on the 
contrary, appear to have worked from 
living forms and existing things. This 
is remarkably obvious in the remain- 
ing sculptures on the Parthenon. The 
riders in them are not singly persons, 
whose muscles and joints are disposed 
with exquisite anatomical exactness, 
and placed on horses individually, 
equally, correctly formed; but the 
riders and the horses as in nature, 
though two distinct beings, are there 
shewn under the influence of one 
impulse, and all those minute and 
indescribable contractions and dilata- 
tions of parts which arise from their 
separate conformation, are shewn 
with the effect of that are which 
constitutes the unity of their mutual 
exertion. Iam not here alluding to 
the centaurs of the metopes, but to 
the horsemen of the bas reliefs on the 
frieze. It is impossible that this feli- 
citous result could have been obtained 
by the most careful attention to any 





system of rules. It is indeed impos- ~ 
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nu 
sible, that the artist, whose business 
is to attain perfection of design and 
beauty of execution, should be able 
to give so much time and considera- 
tion to the study of rules, as-would 
enable him to. work without refer= 
ence to-models in nature. He must 
unquestionably furnish himself with 
such a competent knowledge of prin- 
ciples as will prevent him trom falling 
into error; but, if he expects to-excel 
in-his art, he must study other. things 
than the principles by which the-cri- 
tics-will estimate his proficiency. As 
poets must be so far acquainted with 
grammar, as to be able to write cor- 
rect, language, painters and soulptors 
are required to know the principles 
of their respective arts. But as that 
knowledge of grammar which con- 
stitutes the merit of a grammiarian, 
will never make a poct, so that know- 
Jedge of perspective and anatomy 
which constitutes the merit of a con- 
noisseur, will never make a painter 
or aseulptor. Painting and sculpture 
are representative arts: ‘Their pro- 
vince is confined to forms that can 
be exhibited, and excellence cannot 
be attained in them but by studying 
such forms as naturally exist: In 
groupes the sculptor may bring toge- 
ther figures that might never have 
met; as the landscape-painter may 
combine into one picture, objects 
selected from different views, and 
thereby produce au effect that, while 
perfectly natural, shall: be more plea- 
sing and impressive than any parti- 
cular view in nature. Brit the sculp- 
tor must not attempt to create forms, 
nor the painter to draw. mountains or 
trees, from his own fancy, or the 
will assuredly never fail to offend, if 
theydo not always disgust. The two 
rand allegorical landscapes of Claude, 
Hracriptive of the rise and fall of the 
Roman empire, furnish an sadmirable 
illustration of the maxim which I 
would inculcate. There is no part of 
Italy, various and beautiful as the 
scenery of that country is, which ex- 
hibitssuch magnificent scenes as those 
paintings; but still the moment that 
we see them, we at once recognise all 
the features of the Italian landscape. 
- The picture deseriptive of the rise of 
the Roman nation, informs us at the 
first glance, of the moral which the 
artist intends to convey. The sky 
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indicates the morning. On. more 
close examination we find by the ge- 
neral. appearance of the woods, and 
other objects, that it is the spring of 
the year; the allegory: is still more 
distinetly told by the introduction of 
husbandmen employed in preparing 
the: soi}; and the rudeness of society 
is ingeniously expressed by a namber 
of litle incidents, that nevertheless 
harmonize with the general tone of 
the composition ; while the style of 
the buildings, and the features of the 
landscape, shew that it is a probable 
view of Italy, in the simple and manly 
ages of'the Roman repubtic. In de- 
lineating the decline of the empire 
the painter has been no less happy. 
The incidents are chosen with equal 
skill, and combined with equal judg- 
ment. The sun is setting. It is the 
close of the vintage. The temples 
are in rains, which emphatically jell 
the spectator how much the reverence 
for the gods had declined. ‘The pea- 
sants are discovered in a state of_in- 
toxication, and the painter has con- 
trived- to represent this without any 
ludicrous circumstance. He wished 
to convey an idea of the corruption of 
manners, and he has accomplished it 
without infringing the solemnity of 
his composition. In the first picture, 
all is vigorous, fresh, active, and pro- 
ductive; in the second, all is ex- 
hausted, decaying, melancholy, and 
wasteful. No poem, no oration, 
could have described the subjest more 
elegantly. The historian who related 
the fall of Rome, has not employed a 
pen more correct than the pencil of 
the artist. Itis such productions shat 
shew the superiority of genius. ‘Tt is 
this exquisite arrangement and choice 
of things actually existing, which ob- 
tains the praise of originality. 
Architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, may be described as the sensual 
classes of the fine arts, and poetry 
and music as the intellectual. The 
former address themselves at ouce to 
our senses. Their aim is to exhibit 
the resemblances of things which we 
have seen, but the latter address 
themselves to the mind, and call up 
trains of thought by means which 
have no likeness to those ideas which 
they nevertheless renew. The influ- 
ence of painting and scuiptare en the 
mind is like that of oratory, which 
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persuades by’ the statement of trdth3:: 
the power Of poetty and music is. felt 
like that df -niagic, which calls ei 
spirits, and’ pfodtices miraculous € 
fects By the ‘mixing of Certain ingre> - 
dients curiously culled. Asi the ora- 
tor canot ‘state a truth justly. ad 
perpicaansly, | without sprain 80 
immediate Concurrence in opiiion 
#rom his ‘atiditors, so the” painter or 
seulptor — ‘exhibit a picture or a 
statue proper! executed; ‘without 0b- 
taining the admiration, of ail ‘spécta- 
tors. “But the jurisdiction. ‘of poetry 
and tnnsic is Torso universal, for they Te 
tire dependant on. associations the 
minds'of’ those to whom they: dhres 
themselves. Truth is every wher a8 
étie-same, but habits are locgl. Ani 
the arts of- pairtting and sculptured are 
connected with truths, while ‘those of 


music and pajnting are dependant, oft 
habits: ne ‘poet cannat ‘produce 
auy effect unless the reader's acqnired 


§ntellectual associations resemblethgse 
f the poet. Music will produce no 
sentimental gifect, unless in'particular a 
passages it tends to remind the hearer 
of*soutitls in nature, and by thse re- 
ifiembrance to recall the images’ ( 

the scenés where they were first heard, 
of of imcitlents ‘connected with the 
earigg of them. 

The ec 


ts of a.local influefce si: | 


fiilar to that“Wwhich has produced the 
different Styles of architecturé, is per: 
ceivable in” the poetry of all nations, 


The more detached, unmixed, and juni 


steady the society of any country pre- 
serves itself, the more original and 
singular should be the characteristics 
of its poetry rand by the same rule; 
according to the ci rs ‘and exterit 
of intercourse which natjos cultivate 
with one another, ” the’ more various 
will be the points ‘of association in 
their habits of thinking, and theit 
poetry will the more approximate in 
resémblance. 

The English nation, ‘above every 
other, has cultivated a general inter- 
course with all parts o the world, 
and accordingly we find poets in that 
country whose works, though com- 
porscvel) epee there, are but litde 
understood, even by the learned in 
those districts whete the’ inhabitants 
have remained less extensively in- 
formed ; while at the same time there 
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are, prodiictiong ip the Eng Blish’ la 


wage in ‘whith the “ost Saran 
‘primitive “people, ‘may. discoyer 


transcripts of Shetr own thoughts. . 
‘In_the* middle’ of f the” Be 

century, all Faroe was rised by 

the whearab ce in. we et 

guage. o bout O: Dare ae 

which, Mhaeeet the” debate 


as to their ‘orien Saenticstr are 
acatitte td. Be, fine specimens of ‘a 
kind Ppetey ultivgted, by the 
inountainee of Scotland, and which 
Wi s‘felt"to be natural, and ackhow- 
Gd tobe original, even by those 
Who* questioned their antiquity. 
like‘ manner the conquests of the Bri- 
tish in India have added to the store 
of the British poets; and in Englan 
a kind of poetry is fast growing into 
repre which § sperms | to bear the same 
sort of rgsemblance to that of the 
ore te hig which. the productions 
of thé; in the days of Leo X. 
boré tot We 3 of: antiquity. Mr. Sou; 
en? ah ready ‘brought this style to 
tle Bree O atthe, and sper 
“ieee ty Sir ‘William Jones, along 
aie Yhie “Transa ies of the Asiatic 
inp present t 0) theworld 4 limpse 
ore t "pléas ures .inay. be added to 
eye eoymest ) | knowledge, by a 
tion dihich bibes in’ its .enter- 
ses’ the goof of victory, and. the 
fevaat Sige of cosine merce ; which car- 
ries int r'of its armies the abun- 
dages of industry ;, and which, by. its 
rudence .requiring the militar 
tebe ‘pobservient to the civil authori; 
tids,. ends to the most,distant regions 
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Browtidburoax Mediris « ‘of the 
‘Crown Puince of Swépsn. * 
Generat Sarrkzin.” (With &@ 
Portrait ) 


FOHN BaRNADOTTE was born on 
the 20th of Jauuary 17063, at Pan, 

the capital ‘of Béarp, the birth- place 
of the great Henry. His. father, 
gentJeman of a moderate pare he : 
lowed the profession of the law, and, 
by his love of justice, and. natural i ine 
clination to oblige, gained the ester mi 
aud attachient’ of ali ins fellow.7: 
zens. Lis tal care eauly 
bis < with such nobl 
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but was not fortunate enough in his 
attempts to adorn his mind with that 
classical knowledge, which opens to 
youth the vast field of the sciences. 
—The vivacity of the youthful John, 
and the inconveniences inseparately 
attached to domestic education, op- 
sed, in this latter instance, the good 
tentions of his virtuous father. 
Béarn,a province of France, situated 
to the north of the Pyrenees, has al- 
ways furnished pdt as soldiers.— 
The inhabitants are well made, ro- 
ust, active, courageous, sober, lively, 
and very selfish. Agreeably to the 
manners of the country, Bernadotte 
‘was early inured to fatigue and hard- 
ship. Although his parent’s circum- 
$.ances well allowed his being superb- 
}y clothed, and brought up delicately, 
he himself took great delight, in win- 
ter as wel] as in summer, to run about 
bare-headed and bare-footed, with the 
children of the lower classes, and his 
favourite aliment was bread, with 
some fruits. Very soon weary of the 
monotony of his instructions, and hur- 
tied on by the strength of his passions, 
he gave way to his strong natural in- 
Clination to a military life. At the 
age of fifteen, eloping from his father’s 
house, he enlisted into the regiment 
of royal marines, in which corps he 
served in the East Indies during the 
American -war, under the orders of 
M. de Bussy, and with the squadron 
of Bailly de Suffrein. 
‘ If Bernadotte’s present situation an- 
thorises us in considering him as one 
of Fortune’s favourite children, we 
may also equaily assert, that Nature 
has done much in his favour: he is of 
an active make, vigorous, and well- 
roportioned; of the height of- five 
eet five inches, (French measure), 
with large black eyes; his mouth 
seably set off by a smile, indicative 
re evolence. His dress, former! 
simple, is now very elegant; his 
address prepomsvene: but ifany thing, 
rather too easy. is too fond of 
speaking much, a foible which may, 
however, be the more readily excused, 
as he always speaks well. His ame- 
nity in society has often been matter 
of wonder to those who had only seen 
him when under arms, as he is then 
uncommonly strict: he requires of his 
officers, that they should treat all those 
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who have business to transact with 
them, with the greatest attention, 
without any distinctiqn of rank or 
wealth. There was a period whea 
bis enviers availed themselves of this 
kind of popularity, to represent him 
to the Directory as a man dangerous 
to liberty; his fair proceedings hayi 
so greatly conciliated the affection "t 
the army, and the esteem of almost 
all the representatives of the nation, 
Bernadotte cannot be better depicted 
than by referring to the reply made 
by a serjeant of genasees (taken pri- 
soner at the affair of Neumark, the 
day after the battle of Teiningen), to 
the Archduke Chafles, to whom he 
had been conducted, on observing in 
him both manners and an intelligence, 
much above his rank. The prince 
asked him the name of the general, 
and _ the description of his person :— 
** He is called Bernadotte,” replied 
the grenadier, lraughtily ; ‘* his looks, 
to us, are like an eagle's; and he has 
often proved to you that he has a 
lion’s heart.” 

After these details of Bernadotte, it 
will be easily imagined, that his come 
manders soon distinguished him from 
the mass of soldiers. He was made 
To. a year after his enlistment, 
and was ——- a serjeant on his 
return to France in 1783. Gifted 
with a lively imagination, solid judg- 
ment, a happy memory, and 
firmness of character, he well merited 
his nomination ag adjutant under- 
officer, His regiment was then gar- 
risoned at Marseilles, Some short 
time after his eee the Jaco 
bins, with which that town abounded, 
sueceeded in inciting the soldiers to 
rise upon their officers. This was in 
1789, after the taking of the bastille. 
The mob went in a body to the resi- 
dence of the colonel, M. the Marquis 
@’Ambert, with the firm resolution of 
cutting off his head, and carrying it 
about ip triumph, as the trophy of a 
victory obtained over the Aristocrats, 
At that period those sinister projects 
were almost as soon executed as con- 
ceived; and it would have been all 
over with that brave officer, ifalucky | 
chance had not brought Bernadotte 
to his hotel, at the moment the riot 
ers approached. In spite of their hors 
rid yells he succeeded in making him- 
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self heard, and he had scarcely began 
to speak about order, discipline, jus- 
tice, and humanity, when he was in- 
terrupted by acclamations, nomina- 
ting him colonel in the place of the 
Marquis d’Ambert, whose death was 
determined on, and in which he was 
required to concur. 

Bernadotte, who perceived at the 
first glance, that the soldiery of his 
regiment participated in his senti- 
ments, and with regret found them- 
selves confounded with, and in the 
midst of these cut-throats, began by 
cajoling them, and drawing them thus 
near. to him, made them sensible of 
the crime in. which some villains 
sought to render them accomplices. 
When he perceived himself suthcient- 
ly in force to protect the abode. of the 
colonel, dropping his tone of persua- 
sion, he assumed that ofa man who 
knows how to ensure obedience, and 
exclaimed with a loud voice, ‘* Mar- 
seillese, as you assure me that I pos- 
sess your confidence, I will prove to 

ou that I deserve it: I then absolute- 
ly declare, that I will not allow you 
fo dishonour yourselves by a most 
assassination. If the colonel is 
guilty, the law will render justice: 
citizens and soldiers are not execu- 
tioners; I request you then to retire, 
as before you will obtain the head of 
our colonel, you must deprive me 
and the brave men who surround me 
of ours.” 

These few words, pronounced with 

energy, seconded by the resolute coun- 


tenance of Bernadotte and his com-» 


rades, who from assailants had be- 
come protectors, overawed the multi- 
tude, who immediately dispersed.— 
This conduct of Bernadotte did not 
remain long unrewarded; he was 
made a sub-Jieutenant. He 
rapidly through the different stages of 
omotion to. that of colonel, which 

e obtained in 1793, in the Army of 
the North. He commanded: the 72d 
regiment of line infantry. 

The death of his intimate friend, 
General Goguet, afforded him ano- 
ther opportunity of displaying that 
superior strength of mind and charac- 
ter with which nature had endued 
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him. Prior to the Revolution, Gce 
guet was a physician. A desire o 

making ‘his fortune had led him to 
the army: abilities, considerable in- 
formation, daring spirit, and exalted 
patriotism, brought him through in 
the space of a year, from the rank of 
a common soldier to the eminent sta- 
tion of general of division. With all 
his talents ‘he was deficient in the 
experience necessary in the rank he 
held, inorder successfully to command 
his troops. This defect proved fatal 
to him. Ina route, his soldiers, deaf’ 
to his. voice, running away with the 
utmost precipitation, he lost his pre-' 
sence of mind to that degree, as to 
endeavour to rally his soldiers by blows ' 
of the sabre: a soldier whom he had 


‘thus struck, fired straight upon him 


with his musket, and killed him upon’ 
the spot. 


Bernadotte, informed of the sad 
fate of his friend, in. whose division 
he was employed, went the very same 
day to the regiment's camp in which 
the assassin served, and required that 
he should be arrested and punished in 
the most exemplary manner, Both 
officers and soldiers answered him, 
that the author of Goguet’s death was 
not guilty, ashe had only repelled 
force by force. The impunity attend. 
ing sach a circumstance, might give 
rise to the most dangerous conse- 
quences to discipline: this powerful, 
motive, and an anxious desire to 
avenge his friend, induced Bernadotte 
to persist in bis demand: he requested 
the colonel to assemble the officers. 
and subalterns; they in consequence 
met immediately. Bernadotie con- 
vinced them how reprehensible they 
would be in shielding the assassin 
of their General aud their friend from 
the severity of the laws, and proved 
to them, that the result of this cul- 
pable indulgence would expose them 
to a similar fate, should they act in 
conformity to a regulation which aus 
thorises the striking of any one runs 
ning away fram the enemy, 
murderer was then arrested, COs 
demned, and immediately shot, 
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Described by the Morévian Missignaries. fore. flattered ‘ourselves “with hopes; 
FTER the French chad entered that the fire would be quite restfain« 
that city. on the 1st of Séptem- ed, and order and tranquillity soorp 
ber, the writers.of this, acceunt (who,: restored. . But befoye tiodn, the de-, 
were eye-witngsses) Say, ‘° We were structive fury of the flainés was again, 
exposed'to the rage of the populace, seen in more than teff places, and. it 
which was restraingd, by notliing. as. was now évidérit that ‘the ruin of 
the polige and all magistrates had. Jeft, Whole city wasdetermined. Thesafe>- 
the city the preceding night. We guards at our baker's démahdéd, with‘ 
were deprived. of ‘all. protection and. the greatest vidleuce, ¢loth for panta=* 
prospect of ‘safety.. The oppressive. l6ons, which we" coald not procute’ 
sensation which now prevailed, and. for them. Cloftés ‘weté d- to* 
almost overwhelmed us, is iqt to be thém, which they réfased, atid threats’ 
described; we could only sigh, and: ened murder if ‘cloth was’not imme’ 
ory for help to.God; for all haman , diately proturéd> This, being wholy’ 
help was gone, The 2d of Septem-. impossible, they required that seniét 
ber the fate of our ‘city was decided. of ts shonli aécomyany theny to the 
Karly, in the, morning ‘we saw. our. shops, ahd point out the stores. 
army retreat through the city, which reméonstratices, that the shops Were’ 
continued the whole day till towards already. réduced to ashes, were una-" 
pesca. when’ the: French arniy com- vailing,“and one of ‘ts ‘was obliged to 
manded*by the King of Naples énter- undertake the heavy task.” “After* 
ed the Kremlin. Soon after, the hos- “some shours they returtied, ‘withott* 
tile sdjdieis came into our yard, and‘ baving aécomplished their purpose ;* 
anded provisions and lodging.— and as at this moment permission was’, 
Now we resolved to keep a strong given for a gerieral ‘plunder, the safe-- 
watch in and about our house ond “ seis left our house in ‘haste, and: 
yard, having’ to fear the worst, espe-* took twoof’dur horses with them. 
cially from a crowd of* marauders, —Ffrtonr this hour a period of terror’ 
‘Fowards nine’o’clock in ‘the evening commienced.’ About six in the evén-’ 
we observed large fires rise, in sevetal ing some of the troops rushed ito’ 
of the city, which ‘spread from * our ‘house, and immediately “broke* 
ose ‘to’ house,’‘and’ on the 3d _be-' opén the doors-of our sliop ;“rum-' 
came’ so universal ‘that they-could fo -maged every room, chest,’ and, drawer * 
lénger be extinguished; but” one part’ —took all clothes and linen, and ofly’ 
of the city, after ‘the other, was ton-> left the elothes on our-backs. “While 
vertéd into a heap of rains and ashes. they were thus: occupied, we: per-» 
Towards night the fury ef the flames ceived, with terror, that an inymense) 
betirhe ferrible, and the whole’ ori- ‘ mass of-fire’ was.driven by: a violent: 
zon Seemed to be on fité; but as it’ storm towardsns,; and that -we had: 
was'still’at some’ distance*from ottr’ reason. to fear, every moment, that it’ 
housé, and the wind ‘blew in the op- would seizeourdweling. We there-- 
posite direction, we‘stilt' remained tn * fore left-the plunderersto themselves, : 
safety, thongh we cotld not thitk of and small and great Jeft the premises, ' 
retiting to rest. In the morning of just as-we were, with a sénsdtion 
the 4th, a troop of French light horse, - whichis not to be described. --We : 
with two officers, came galloping into went on, overwhélmed with. terfor:. 
our ‘yard, and demiarided bread with none could. speak comfort to *the! 
reat violence, whi¢h was immediate- other, for every one wanted’ it: no: 
¥ given them; but théy were so fa- tear alleviated the oppression, under 
nifshed and grecdy, that they took not which we groaned; and. the lamenta-) 
only all:the bread, but also the whole™ tions of the Russian domestics, who 
stores from, the baker... About even- accompanied us, afforded a_-terrible 
ing, and still more dusipg the night, contrast,to.our silent grief. Thus we 
the fury of the flames seemed toabate, went into the garden, surrounded o 
and inthe morning of the 5th we all sides by the flames, which a vio- 
observed, to our great joy, that ne- lent wind rolled towards us like waves" 
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séives “unsafe in town, and resolved. 
to go into the.open fields, Nosooner- 
were_we in the street, than-a troop of, 
horse. métas, who plundered us most 
unmeércifully, afd tore ‘the clothes: 
from our backs. Jt ‘appeared as tho’ 
a band of evil spirits encircled us: 
with drawn swords and“loaded pistols 
in their harids, they 100K from us’ 
what they .weuld> At length. they 
Jeft us, and we proceeded amidst fear 
and trembling, when particularly the 
sick’and children bad much to suffer.’ 
Having at last “arrived ‘in the open 
field, we lay down under the canopy 


of heaven; and each endeavoured, as “ 


well as they were -able, to secure, 
theniselves against the piercing cold, 
which, however, considering the want 
of sufficient clothing, was not an easy, 
matter. “But even bere we were not 
left to rest long, for the plundering 
began again; particularly a Wirtem- 
berg soldier’ attacked. some of us very 
sévérely, and “with the most terrible 
threats demanded ready money, which 
none of-us had: ‘With much entreat 
he was prevailed upon to leave us, 
havisig obtained some ‘remaining ar- 
ticles of dress ftom our bodies. The- 
conflagration continued still, and 
about two o'clock in the morning we 
saw to our grief our two stone-built 
houses in, flames, . The. plundering 
still contintiédsand our AA px ate | 
vault, where we had . removed all our 
stores of. merchandise. and our whole 
substance, asd walled it up, which 
had sustained. no injury from the fire, 
was now broken open and entirely 
empptiedy whereby we at.once lost all, 
and literally became.beggars,” 


~ROYAL SENSIBILITY. -— . 
Tlie following is an example Of the, 
bard-hearted levity with. which weak | 
riticés © desert cheir dependants.—. 
uis IIT, of “France, took ut” his- 


ann 


The Gleaner, --.. al, 
of the sea, so that we considered our-. Syrian. . Djezzar through, life has. ge 


acres ‘acted as bis ove CRPINIOOES: 
2 one occasion, in a fit. of jealousy, 
exceeding .our Henry VIL he put 
seven of his women to death with his 
own hand: he is. regularly.;attended. 
by what he calls his poe D,”: 
that i3, men: whom.he has ived.of 
a.nose, an eye, or ancarm, for some 
disobedience: or offence. The mora- 
lity too of his highness the Dey. of 
Algiers, arid .of. the. Emperor of “Mo- 
rocco, both our very good allies, seem 
to be no obstacles-to. our Keeping). 
the relations. of peace and amity wi 
them, as we are not only on the 
terms, but even send them annual 
presents in teken of our friendship, 


Charles.of Spain attached so much 
importatice to his exploits as a sports- 
man, that he kept in-a‘diary a 
account of the victims to his skill, -A 
short time before his death he boasted 
toa foreign ambassador, that he had 
killed with his own hand, 539 wolves 
and 5325 foxes, ‘so that you ‘see,’ 
said he, with a smile, ‘my diversion 


Y has not been useless. to - 
—tThere were but page in the: 


whole year in. which he did not goa 
shooting; on those three days, bow~ 
ever, his temper. was. observed to be; 
out of order. : 
POVERTY OF: PHYSICIANS: IN SPAIN, 

Even in the present day the fee of 
a pbysician is, twopence fram’ the’ 
tradesman, ‘tenpetice from the marr 
of fashion, and nothing from the poor,’ 
oe of ail byte feat cathe rN 
t sician by the pear, payi} 

Ls? four: stare seats, vast ef 8IX-, 
teen ore eee his. attendance: on. 
them ‘add their ‘families. They all 
acknowletige that the monks are more’ 


k liberal than. e of the first fashion,’ 
es if confidence “and -secrasy’ 
are ul.— Townsend's Journey, ‘ 


watch when he guessed that. the axe 
was on thé neck of ltis fayoutite iit: 
Mars, arid said, ‘ My dear friend t 
now make‘a sad figure,’ 
Something of a piece withithe above, 

is the chatacter of one of olr ci-devant 
allies, emphatically: styled, ‘ the ener-. 
etic old man,’ namely, Djezzar, or 
utcher, Pacha of Acre. It is indeed 
doubted whether the crimes of Bona- 
parte very far surpass those of this 





ANCIENT VILLAGE - OF “CHARING A 


. FICTION. . ~ 
OA owriter-in Gee Cerin 5 
zine represents, that ha it. 
in vain for historical pails tela-: 
ting’ to the ‘village of Chering, in. 
Middlesex, the supposed ancietit ccitat 
of Charing-cross, he was. tempted to 
doubt whether there ever was. any vile 
lage or-hamilet so called; for though: 
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Northouck and other writers speak of was. no village of Charing before to’ 


its existence as fully ascertained, he 
did not find that the elder historians 
or chroniclers, as Matthew of West- 
minster, or Thomas Walsingham, 
speak of it at all. He therefore very 
justly supposes, that in reference to 
the fond epithets bestowed on the be- 
loved queen of Edward-I. to whose 
memory no less than fifteen crosses 
were erected, and ftom the prevalence 
of the French language at that time, 
that in lieu of Charing, we ought to 
read Chere Reyne; of course the cross 
gave the name tothe spot, as there 


give a name to the cross. 

This is not the only corruption of 
ancient names: Blanch Apple Court 
in the city, has Jong been called Blind 
Chapel Court ; and a district near St, | 
yaar cry first cae eee and 

uisnes, bein ed by persons | 
from. the neighbour tidcd of Calais, 
has long borne the curious appellation 
of Hangman’s Gains! These corrup- 
tions are the result of the long-pre- 
valent method of anglicising French 
names according to their sound, with 
out regard to the sense. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiem.” 


An HISTORICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL 
Account of Furuam; including 
the. Hamiet of Hammersmiry. 
By T. Faucxner, Author of * The 

istorical Description of Chelsea.’ 
1 vol. 1813. 


N our fifteenth volume, p. 304, 
we had occasion to notice, with 
considerable commendation, Mr. 
Faulkner's History of Chelsea, which 
wascompiled with judicious exactness 
and interest. The present volume will 
not detract from any reputation which 
Mr. F. may have aequired as a topo- 
fapher. It is ample in its details, 
and accurate in its statements; while 
the pleasing intermixture of biogra- 
phy and history relieves what might 
otherwise sels soe gage antiqua- 
rian and local resdarch. If there were 
any part of the volume to which we 
might particularly object, it would 
be perhaps the introduction of all the 
epitaphs, inscriptions, monuments, 
&c. that are to found in Fulham 
church. Such a mortuary collection, 
so indiscriminately amassed, possesses 
very little attraction for the general 
reader, and perhaps it would have 
been better, in strict conformity with 
= taste, if only a selection of them 
ad been made. _ We cannot d6 better 


than extract part of Mr. Faulkner's 
general orp ge of Fulham, as a 
) 


specimen of the mode in which he 
has executed his task. 


“ ETYMOLOGY. 
“* The earliest mention we find of 
Fulhain oceurs in a grant of the ma- 


nor by Tyrhtilus, Bishop of ribige 
to Erkenwald, Bishop of London, an 
his successors, about the year 691; in 
which grant it is called Fudanham. - 

** Camden, in his Britannia, calls it 
Fulham, and derives it from the Saxon 
word Fullonham, Volucrum Domus, the 
habitation of birds, or place of fowls, 

** Norden agrees with Camden's 
Etymology, and adds, “* it may also 
betaken for Volucrum Amuis, or the 
river of fowl; for Hamalso, in man 
places, signifies Amn’s, a river; but it 
is most probable it should be of land 
fowl, which usually haunt groves, and 
clusters of trees, whereof, in this place, 
it seemeth hath been plenty.” 

** In Somner'’s and Lye’s Saxon 
Dictionaries, it is called Fudlankam or 
Foulham, supposed from the dirtiness- 
of the place. . 

** The first definition, we believe, 
has been generally adopted. 

** SITUATION, 

“ The parish of Fulham, including 

the hamJet of Hammersmith, lies on 


‘ the north bank of the Thames, in the 


hundred of Ossulston, and county of 
Middlesex. This county received its 
name from having been inhabited by 
a party of Saxons, who being situated 
im the midst of the three kingdoms of 
the East, West, and South Saxons, © 
were called by their neighbours Mid- 
dlesaxons, which in common conver- 
sation was soon abbreviated to Mid- 
dlesex. It possesses superior advan-' 
tages over every other county in com- 
prising the capital of the British em- 
pire; and those ancient and populous 
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parishes by which it is surrounded ; 
one of the most interesting of which, 
it is the object of the present work to 
describe. ‘ 

** BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

“The parish of Fulham is sepa- 
rated on the east from Chelsea by a 
givulet, which rises in Wormholt 
Scrubs, and falls into the river Thames 
opposite to Battersea. On the west 
itis bounded by Chiswick and Ac- 
ton; on the north by Wilsdon and 
Kensington; and its southern boun- 
dary is the River Thames. 

* It is, in- length, from. north to 
south, about five miles and a half, and 
in breadth near two miles. . 

** FISHERIES. 

“ The fisheries were leased in the 
seventeenth century to Sir Abraham 
Dawes, Sir Nicholas Crispe, and 
others, for the annual rent of three 
salmons. Flounders are taken here 
all the year, and used to be caught in 
great. abudance, but since the com- 
pletion of the new docks, below Lon- 
don Bridge, they have almost disap- 
peared, owing to the spawn being 
carried by the tide into the docks, 
where it is destroyed, from the water 
being impregnated by the copper-bot- 
tomed vessels. f 

“‘ The season for the blennetting 
for roach and dace begins on the first 
of July. They are caught here in 
great abundance, especially after a 
heavy rain. ‘Their scales are sold to 
the Jews for the purpose of making 
false pearls, and are worth from twelve 
shillings to a guinea per quart. 

Smelt fishing begins on the 25th of 
March above London bridge. Very 
few have appeared here during the 
last four years. e 
..: ** Salmon fishing begins on the Ist of 
January, and ends onthe 4th of Sep- 
tember... The salmon caught here are 
highly esteemed, and sell from five to 
tWelveshillingsper pound. Only one 
was caught here during-the lastseason ; 
they have - abandoned -the Thames 
sincetthe opening of the docks, and 
now frequent the Medway, where they 
= considered merely as salt water 

oak. 

** The dragging for shads begins on 
the 10th of May, and continues to the 
end of June. This fish is caught in 
abundance, and is sold very cheap. 
‘'“ Lauprey fishing begins on the 


24th of August, and ends on the 30th 
of March. This fish used to be sold 
to the Dutch previous to the com- 
mencement of the present war. 

‘* Barbel are taken in great abun- 
dance in the season, which begins on 
the Ist of July, and ends on the ist of 
March. 

“* Eels are caught hereabouts very 
large and fine. The principal me- 
thod of taking them is by means of 
pots made of basket-work, laid at the 
bottom of the river. A great many 
are also taken by bobbing. 

** Sturgeons are sometimes caught 
here; they are considered as a royal 
fish, and are claimed by the Lord 
Mayor, who usually sends them to the 
king. The fishermen are entitled to 
a guinea for every fish. 

‘In the Thames, near Fulham 
Bridge, is a large shifting sand-bank, 
from which great quantities of sand 
are taken, and carried to London. 
The sand is in great repute among 
builders, for the purpose of mixing 
with lime, 

‘ ** BRIDGE, 

“The plan of this bridge was 
drawn by Mr. Cheselden, surgeon of 
Chelsea Hospital; who, in his pro- 
fession, acquired the pees repu- 
tation, and by the skill displayed in 
this useful piece of architecture, has 
shewn the affinity that exists among 
the sciences. 

** Mr. Phillips, carpenter to King 
George II. executed the work at the 
expense of 29,075l.; it was begun and 
finished in the year 1799. It is 789 
feet long and 24 feet wide. The 
largest opening for the passage of 
vessels is in-the middle, which is 
thirty feet wide, and is called Wal- 
pole’s Lock, so named in honour of 
the late Sir Rebert Walpole, who was 
very instrumental in procuring an 
Act of Parliament for the building of 
this bridge. At convenient distances 
are two. more locks, 25 feet wide; ald 
the rest are 15 feet and 10 feet alter- 
nately. Opposite to each other, at 10 
feet distance, are works which look 
like bastidns, braced to each row of 
piles, which serve as buttresses to the 
bridge below and above, and make 
triangular recesses for the passengers. 

** On Purney side there is astone 
terrace, 16 icet wide, enclosed from 
the waicr by 2 wail, being the road 
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from the bridge; and to-prevent the 
earth fronr bulging itout, there are 
arches tarnedtorizontally in the bed 
of the road, 2 contrivance well adapt- 
ed for this purpose; though never used 
before, by which means this wall bas 
hever bent or started, though the tide 
rises 12 feet against it, and itcan be 
takén down at any time withoat the 
least inconvenience tothe road. 

“ The sum 6f 6%]. was directed by 

the Act to be divided annualty ‘be- 
tween ‘the- widows «and children of 
poor watermen of Pulham and Putney, 
as 4 pena se fo their fraternity, 
who, upon the building df the bridge, 
were constrained from plying on Sun- 
days. The proprietors purchased the 
ferry, which, onan average, produced 
the owners 4001. per annum, for the 
sum of 8,060!. : 
- “ The Dachess of Marlborough 
received 3641. 10s. for her interest in 
the ferry, as Lady of the Manor af 
Wimbledon; and the Bishop of Lon- 
dor 231. for the same interest on the 
Fulham side, besides which he re- 
served to himself and his household 
the right of passing the bridge toll 
free. ot : 

“ His Majesty, for the passage of 

himself and his household, pays an- 
nualty 1001. 
-“ ‘The greatest sum of money ever 
tdken-at this bridge in one day, was on 
the Loth of June 1811, when his Roy- 
al Highness the Prince Regent re- 
Viewed thé Regulars and Volunteers, 
in number 98,000 men, on Wimble- 
don Common. This, was one of the 
noblest military spectacles that was 
eyer exhibited in England; and at 
Which was present, as spectators, near 
half'a million of peaceable and loyal 
subjects. me? 
“POPULATION. 

** The earliest mention of the po- 
polation of this parish occurs in the 
Chantry Roll, in the Augmentation 
Office, of 1 Edward VI. avno 1547, in 
which it is thus mentioned: 

** © Fulham, Scil. 

“ * There is of howseling* people 
“in the seid pische the nomber of 
cecexliiij- 

*™ The earliest register of this pa- 
rish, now extant, begins in the year 





_* * Howseling people,’ or commu- 
arcents, 


os 


1675. During the frst five vears, the f 


baptisms, burials, &c. at Fulham aind 
‘Hainmersmith, were entered prontis 
cuously; the average nugnber of.bap. | 
tisms was 187, that of burials 13, 
Since that time, the éntries relating 
to each division have been kept sepa- 
rately. 
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“ The average on the Fulham side : 


fas been as follows :— 


“Baptisins.- nirials, 
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“ The following tables exhibit a 
state of the-pepulation-of this parish, 
with its. inesease during the last teu 
yeaisim— —, 3 


Fulham Side. 
: 1801. T811. 
The number of families in 2 : 
each house ..........+- 900. 1094 


Number of mates,.inchuding ; ; 
children ...... 5, 2+00+.2086 2714’ 
Nuniber of females, inelud-< ~~ - 
ing children............2344 ©3189 
Number of persuns chi ris 
employed in agriculture.. 511 421) 
Number of persens -chiefly 
employed in. trade, manu- - 
‘ pear agp pine cg «» 265 $93; 
vumber. of persons. not so 
eniployed ..cceccsceeepee 124 28 
Total number af persons °5903 , 


Hanenersmnth Site. 
1811. 


Families etnployed in agriculture ,. 211 
Ditto im trade, manufaetures, and , 
handicraft ...... 965 
Ditto not comprised ia the two pre- ~ 
ceding classes .....csesecesess B46 
Males Stade sa niec eo henieedstede DUE . 
Females wretsces eee sees ae - 413} 


Total.. 7a < 


Total number of‘persons in fhe 
parish ...... Asapaparen aolall 


The following will afford a favour- 
able specimen of the mannerin ce 
Mr. F. has executed his biographi 
labours ' 
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“* Foote’s House. 


** The house now occupied by Capt. 
Cormand was erected by Mr. Foote, 
who resided here for many years, and 
expended several thousand pounds 
upon the building and improving of 
this his favourite villa. 


“ This celebrated dramatist, called 
the English Aristophanes, was a native 
of Truro in Cornwall. His father was 
member of parliament for Tiverton in 
Devonshire; and his mother being 
heiress of the’ Dinely and Goodere 
families, in consequence of an un- 
happy and fatal quarrel between the 
two brothers, came into the possession 
of a considerable estate. 


“ He received the rudiments of his 
education at Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, which owed its foundation to his 
second cousin, SirT. Cooke Winford, 
From thence he removed to the Tem- 
ple, with the intention of studying the 
Jaw; but the general dryness of that 
study, clashing with his natural viva- 
city of temper, prompted him to look 
forward to the stage, as a more eligible 
resource to fayour his inclination and 
fortune, 

* He chose the part of Othello to 
make his first appearance in; but we 
find him soon after abandoning trage- 
dy, and stiking out into a new un- 
trodden path, in which he at once hit 
off the tone of his genius, afforded en- 
tertainment to the public, and emulu- 
ment to himself. This was by taking on 
himself the double character of author 
and performer, in which capacity, in 
1747, he opened the little. theatre in 
the Haymarket, with a dramatic piece, 
called ‘* The Diversions of the Morn- 
ing.” This piece consisted of nothing 
more than the introduction of several 
well known living characters, whose 
manner of conversation and ex- 
pone this author had very happily 
hit off. 

“* This: performance was stopped 
after the second night, through the 
jnterest, and at the request of Mr. J. 
Lacey, atethat time patentee of Drury 
Lane Theatre; but the aubor, being 
patronised by many of the principal 
nobility and others, this opposition 
was over-ruled, and with the alteration 
of the title of the piece ‘to that of 
* Mr. Foote giving Tea to his Friends,’ 
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he performed it upwards of forty 
mornings to crowded and splendid: 
audiences. 

** In the following season he pros 
duced another piece of the same kind, 
entitled * An Auction of Pictures.” 
Thus successful, he continued to 
amuse the town annually with his per- 
formances, and a variety of pieces 
somewhat more regular, all suited to 
his own particu'ar talent, or in allu- 
sion to the manners of the day. 

“* [n 1760 he performed * The Mi- 
nor,’ at the Haymarket, with such 
success as determined him to apply 
for a patent to enable him to open it 
as a regular summer theatre whilst 
the others were shut up. This mea- 
sure he at length accomplished in the 
year 1766, chiefly through the fol- 
lowing means. Being ona visit at 
Lord Mexborough’s seat, he had the 
misfortune to break his leg by a fall 
from his horse. This accident so 
affected the Duke of York, who was 
one of the party, that his royal high- 
ness interested himself very warmly 
in his favour. ‘igi 

** In 1776, he drewa character in- 
tended for the Duchess of Kingston, 
a lady whose conduct was then much 
canvassed before the public, but'she 
had influence enough to obtain a pro- 
hibition of the. representation of thé 
piece; and in the controversy which 
this incident occasioned, imputation 
the most foul were thrown out agaifs 
his character, and a legal process in- 


siituted against him; but the aceus — 


sation was proved to originate in’ ma- 
lice, and he was honourably acquitted. 

** This celebrated contest excited 
more attention than perhaps any lite- 
rary jeu d' esprit of the age in whic 
it was agitated; much abuse and dirt 
was thrown on bothsides; to which of 
the parties the greatest quantity ad- 
hered, the reader may be enabled t6 
judge by a reference to tlie mémoirs 
of the respective parties. For the 
honour of human nature and man- 
hood, we trust that the taunts of the 
duchess were undeserved; and that 
tlie verdict of a British Jury will at 
all times be able to e¢fface the vin- 
dictive sarcasms of an indignant fe- 
male. 

“ The shock however preyed upon 
his spirits, and he resolved to dispose 
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of. his patent to Mr. Colman, which 
he accordingly did in the year 1777. 

' A few days afterwards Mr. Foote 
was seized witha paralytic fit while on 
the stage, from which he recovered 
sufficiently to spend the summer at 
Brighton, and from thence, on the 
approach of winter, he was advised to 
visit France. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Dover, on his way to Calais; 
but on his arrival was unable to pro- 
ceed farther, and after a few hours 
illness, died there on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1777. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

** As an author, his dramatic works 
are all to be ranked among the petit 
pieces of the theatre, as he never at- 
tempted any thing which reached to 
the more perfect drama; they are 
sometimes loose, negligent, and un- 
finished, seeming rather to be the hasty 
productions of a man of genius, than 
the finishings of an accurate drama- 
tist, yet they contain strong marks of 
comedy, and exhibit more character 
than the writings of any of his con- 
temporaries, 

** In his. private character, Foote 
was respectable ; and the wit and hu- 
tour of his conversation were very 
powerful. . Dr. Johnson, (as Bosweil 
relates,) met him for the first time at 
Fitzherbert’s. ‘ Having no good 
‘Opinion of the fellow,’ says he, ‘ I was 
gesolved not to be pleased, and it is 
very difficult to please a man against 
his will, I went on eating my dinner, 

retty sullenly affecting not,to mind 

jim, but the dog was so very comical, 
that [ was obliged to lay down my knife 
and fork, throw myself back in my 
chair, and fairly laugh it out. Sir, he 
was. irresistible.’ : 

** As an actor, his powers of imi- 
tation were so great as to give addi- 
tional force to his merit as a drama- 
tist. 

“* Few authors can boast of having 
written so many pieces ; some are still 
occasionaly represented, and though 
much of their satire is lost, they still 
afford amusement and entertainment. 
His dialogue, in general, is terse, easy, 
and witty, but abounds in such per- 
sonalities, and licentiousness of lan- 
guage, as would not now be tolerated 
on the stage. His scenes teem with 
trae humour; and, under the mask 
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of infinite pleasantry, convey the 
strongest satire. He borrowed libe- 
rally from Moliere, but made all his 
own by his peculiar powers of humour 
andoriginality. His works have been 
collected and published in four vo- 
lumes, octavo.” 


The volume is illustrated with se- 
veral plates, and a gvod map of 
Folham; and may be safely recom- 
mended as a useful and amusing pule 
lication, 


Exercises on the EryMo.ocy, Syn- 
TAX, Ipioms, and SynonyMs of the 
Spanisa LanGuaGe. - J, 
M‘Henry, a Native of Spain, 
1814. 

N our seventeenth volume we no- 

_ ticed Mr. M‘Henry’s Grammar 
of the Spanish Language, and we 
cannot give a better character of the 
present work, than to say that it is 
excellently adapted to accompany the 
former one, in facilitating the acqui- 
sition of the Spanish language. 


Frostiana; 07, a History of the 
River THames in a Frozen 
State: with an Account of the 
late severe Frost, and the wonderful 
Effects of Frost, Snow, Ice, and 
Cold, in England, and in different 
Parts of the World; interspersed 
with various amusing Anecdoles. 
To which is added, the Art of Skait- 
ing. London: Printed and pub- 
lished on the Ice, on the River 
Thames, Feb. 5, 1814. 


NHIS little volume will be much 
more valuable a century hence, 
when a few surviving copies, perhaps, 
will be purchased for as many guineas 
as it now sells for shillings. We are 
told that a large impression of the 
title-page of this: work was actually 
rinted on the ice. Its publication, 
nowever, was somewhat premature, 
as it would have been more complete 
had tbe writer waited till the frost 
wholly disappeared. However, we 
have every topic connected with frost, 
from the ice-palace at St, Petersburg, 
to a receipt for making ice-cream. 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


‘An Eventne’s CONTEMPLATION IN THE 
CITADEL OF. VALENCIENNES. 
Written ly wv Sailor, who has been confined 
Six Years in different French Prisons. 


ue siom's bright orb retiring, dimly 
wares, é 

In strict conypliance with the law of pow’r, 

Each prisoner to his cheerless roof repairs, 

And I in thought amuse the vacant hour. 


Nowsable night o’er all her mantle throws, 

Anu solemn silence reigns throughout the 
yard, = 

Save where yon vet’ran to his station goes, 

A poor disabled, soiitary guard. 


Save that from yonder room in mournful 
sirains, 

With melancholy tone and plaintive air, 

Some tender father to the night complains, 

Of chkiidren left without a parent’s care. 


Within these ramparts by fam’d VAUBAN 


made, 
Where hapless youths for freedom learn 
to weep, [laid, 


On beds of humble straw, till morning 
The brave and dauntless sons of Neptune 
sleep. 


The pilot steering with his wonted skill, 

The song the seaman sings who heaves the 
lead 

The calis of daty, or the pipe’s long trill, 

No more must rouse them from their 
lowly. bed. 


For them no more the joys of home return, 
Or social friends their welcome’ tables 

keep— {burn, 
No grateful sight now bids their bosoms 
Of Britain’s isle emerging from the deep. 


Oft have they been in glorious triumph 
feund, 

O'er naval force of hostile pow'rs com- 
bin’d— 

And oft the brows of gallant chiefs have 
bound, 

With myrtles green, ’midst rosy wreaths 
entwin’d. 


Oh! let not grandeur, with contemptuous 
smile, 

Mock their sad fate and destiny severe ; 

Nor pleasure’s votaries in fair Albion’s isle, 

Cast on these captives a disdainful sneer. 


The potent monarch, with the splendid 


throng, 
And those whom buxom health adorns 
with bloom, [long, 


To Death’s stern mandate must attend ere 
Aad sink to prison in the silent tomb. 


Nor you, ye great, impute the fault to 
those, 
Who in this realm high posts of honour 
share— 
Nor on the brave the gates of pity close, 
But — chain to break first nobly 
are. 


Say, after toils of war, and battles gain’d, 

With trophies rais’d by them to Britain’s 
fame— ‘ [dain’d, 

Can you, to steer the helm of state or- 

Stamp, on neglect like this, a gen’rous 
name? 


Perhaps in ‘durance vile’ here may be 
plac’d 

Some heart susceptive of poetic fire,— 

Hands which the sword of Duncan might 
have grac’d, 

Or tan’d like Fatconer the living lyre. 


But science on their birth refus’d to smile, 
Nor gave th’ instructive volume to their 
sight; 


- Their lives were destin’d to perpetual toil, 


Unseen the rays of intellectual light. 


Full many a song the tuneful bird of 


night 
Warbles unheard amid some lonely place 
Full many a sun, of dazzling lustre bright, 
Is lost in distance in the boundless space. 


Some gen’rous Howarp, who with godlike 
zeal, 

Rov’d o’er the world to set the pris’ner 
free, 

May here the horrors of confinement feels 

Nor e’er again his home or country see. 


Some gallant NELson here, ux':aown, may 
rest 

In cells ungenial lost, his soul of fire! 

His mind of vigour, and that dauntless 
breast, 

Danger could ne’er appal, or labour tire. 


From Lords and Commons to receive ape 
plause, , 

O’er fleets combin’d assume the high 
conrmmand, 

To save'their country or protect its Jaws, 

And in historic page for ever stand— 


Their lot-forbids: nor yet alone confines 
Their useful virtues, but denies the pow’? 
By unjust wars whole millions to cousign 
To death or mis'ry in a fatal hour. 


Far from ambitious Alpine hills they rove,” 
Thro’ life’s low valley modestly they go 5. 
Nor projects form to climb the heights 
above, 
But _ obscurely in:the vale below. 
2 Q 
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Our fate, Oh, England! will thine annals 
stain, 

And fill with tears the sympathetic eye 

Of gentle Pity, who will not refrain 

To pay for these the tribute of a sigh. 


For who, imprison’d in this gloomy place, 
‘The charming thoughts of freedom ere re- 
7 signu’d—= 

Felt not an anxious wish to see the face 
Of some fair maid in Britain left behind? 


Or who to grief and gaol disease a prey, 
By every pleasing hope not quite forsook, 
Can the stern tyrant Death’s approach 
survey, [look ? 
Nor cast on home one longing, ling’ring 


Dear Freedom! goddess of the sea-girt 
isle, 
Whom Britain’s sons with fervency adore, 
Deign on our prayers propitiously to smile, 
And quickly waft us to our native shore! 
G. F. PALMER. 
Valenciennes, Jan. 1814, 


TRANSACTIONS OF 
CoLLeGet OF PuysIcIANs. 


On the Grand Climacteric Disease. 


OR the first time in the course of 
the last twenty-eight years this 
learned body has recently furnished 
the public with a volume of their 


transactions: the present article is. 


written by Sir H. Halford. 

The human constitution in its pro- 
gress to maturity undergoes repeated 
changes; others of an important kind 
venerally occur in the decline of life. 

“he period of the climacteric in men 
is so very irregular, that it may be 
occasionally remarked at any time be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five years of 
age. Tothe argument, that it is mere 
decay, it may be sufficient to answer, 
that men frequently rally from the lan- 
guid and feeble condition of their sys- 
tem, become to a certain degree them- 
selves again, and live for years after- 
wards. But it appears to me to have 
the signs of a marked and particular 
disease, and | would describe it as a 
falling away of the flesh in the decline 
of life, without any obvious source of 
exhaustion, accompanied with a quick- 
er pulse than natural, and an extraor- 
dinary alteration in the expression of 
their countenance. Sometimes the 
disorder comes on so gradually and 
insensibly, that the patient is hardly 
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Sonnet. By Joun Mayne. 


QO | HOW I love the prattling of that 
* child, 
Frisking so blithely in the nurse’s hand ; 
Fair as her face who first in Eden smil’d, 
Ere blissful Innocence had left the land! 


Thy dimpled cheeks remind me of the 
time [way : 
When first I enter’d on Life’s thorny 
May no false joys consume thy early prime, 
No fiend mislead thee, and no friend 
betray! 


Thy bark, like mine, is on a troubled sea, 
For Life’s a voyage, far from shore 'to 
shore— 
No festing-place, unless thine anchor be 
The hope of Glory when thy cours¢ is 
o’er! 
Blest Hope for thee, just op’ning into 
bloom! 
Thrice blessed Hope for me, fast hast’ning 
to the tomb! 


EE 
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aware of its commencement. , He per- 
ceives that he is sooner tired than 
usual, and that he is thinner than he 
was; but yet he has nothing material 
to complain of. In process of time his 
appetite becomes seriously impaired; 
his nights are sleepless; or his sleep is 
not refreshing. His face becomes vi- 
sibly extenuated, or perhaps he ac- 
quires a bloated look: his tongue is 
white, and he suspects that he has fe- 
ver. If he ask advice, his pulse is 
found quicker than it should be, and 
he acknowledges that he has felt pains 
oecasionally in bis head and chest; 
and that his legs are disposed to swell: 
yet there is no deficiency in the quan- 
tity of his urine, nor any other.sensible 
failing in the action of the abdominal 
viscera, excepting that the bowels are 
more sluggish than they used to be. 
Sometimes the head-ache is accompa- 
nied with vertigo; and sometimes se- 
vere rheumatic pains, as the patient 
believes them to be, are felt in various 
parts of the body and the limbs; bur 
on inquiry, they have not the ordinary 
seat, nor the common accompaniments 
of rheumatism, and seem rather to take 
the course of nerves, than of the mus- 
cular fibres. In the latter stages of 
this disease the stomach seems to lose 
all its powers; the frame becomes more 
and. more emaciated; the cellular 
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membrane in the lower limbs is laden 
with fluid; there is an insurmountable 
restlessness by day, and a total want of 
sleep by night; the mind grows torpid 
and indifferent to what formerly inter- 
ested it, seeming rather to cease to live, 
than to die of a mortal distemper.— 
Such is the ordinary course of this 
disorder iv its most simple form when 
it proves fatal; but when the powers 
of the constitution are superior to the 
influence of the malady, the patient 
loses his symptoms; gradually recovers 
his rest and his appetite; and to a cer- 
tain degree his muscular strength and 
flesh: yet the energies of his frame are 
never what they were before; nor does 
the countenance recover its former vo- 
lume and expression. This climac- 
teric disease is not so well charac- 
terised in females; perhaps the severe 
affections of their system, which so 
often attend the bearing of children, 
or what is more fikely, the change 
which the constitution suffers at the 
cessation of the catamenia, may render 
subsequent alterations less sensible. 

Of the various immediate causes to 
which the clifmacteric malady may 
owe its commencement, there is none 
more frequent than a common cvld. 
When the body is predisposed to this 
change, any occasion of feverish ex- 
citement, and a privation of rest at the 
same time, will readily induce it. 1 
have known an act of intemperance 
the first apparent cause of it. A fall, 
which did not appear of consequence 
at the moment, and which would bave 
been so at any other time, has some- 
times jarred the frame into this disor- 
dered action. A marriage, contracted 
late in life, has also afforded the first 
occasion to this change; but, above 
all, anxiety of mind and sorrow have 
laid the surest foundation for the ma- 
lady in its least remediable form. 

It is not very improbable that this 
important change in the condition of 
the constitution, is connected witha 
deficiency of the energy of the brain 
itself, and an irregular supply of the 
nervous influence to the heart. What- 
ever, therefore, would weaken the ge- 
neral system must be detrimental. For 
the torpor of the stomach and the di- 
gestive organs, the warmer purgatives 
are generally preferable to those of a 
saline kind; and I have often Leen bet- 
ter satisfied with the effect ofthe com- 
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pound decoction of aloes, than that of 
other evacuants. If the system seems 
to have surmounted its difficulties, 
the Bath waters may be recommended 
with probable advantage, particularly 
if the stomach has been weakened by 
intemperance, and still more especially 
if symptoms of gout have been blend- 
ed with those of the climacteric in its 
course. 


BriTisH InsTITUTION. 


HE seventh annual exhibition, at 

the late Shakespeare Gallery, in 
Pall Mali, contains 225 pictures in 
history and landscape, with 7 pieces 
of sculpture, by 118 artists, of whom 
only 14 are members or associates of 
the Royal Academy, the rest arechiefly 
young or new artists. To do justice 
to such a display of talent, in this 
brief notice, is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. Fifty of the pictures are of the 
first order of merit in their several 
lines, and will adorn the public and 
private collections of the country for 
ages to come, or at least tili some con- 
federacy of despots, envious of British 
liberty or prosperity, bring their hordes 
of Cossacks and barbarian soldiers to 
destroy all that is: great and noble 
among us. An hundred are charac- 
terised by marks of rising genius, and 
the remainder serve as foils to render 
more conspicuous the beauties which 
stand besidethem. The bold, origi- 
nal, and natural style of Mr. George 
Watson is highly spoken of. Mr. ML 
C. Wyatt has three subjects remark- 
able for drawing and characteristic 
grace. The specimens of Mr. Henry 
Munro and Isaac Pocock bespeak fu- 
ture masters of the English school. 
The landscapes in general are of the 
first order of excellence; and it is im- 
possible to praise too highly those by 
W. Collins, J. Burnett, J. A. Atkin- 
son, J. Constable, P. Nasmyth, ‘fT. C. 
Hofland, and W. Wilson. The do- 
niestic scenes, after the Dutch school, 
are numerous, and excite general ad- 
miration, particularly those by Massrs. 
Witherington, A. Carse, L. Cosse, A. 
Frazer, A. Cooper, J. Linnel, and J, 
Dennis. A sea-piece by C. M. Powell, 
and historical pieces by J. Frearson, 
B. Burnell, and J. Bestland, claim 
very warm commendation. Several 


ladies bave adduced unequivocal 
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proofs of female genius, viz. Mrs. 
_Hakewell, Miss E. Trotter, Mrs. Ans- 
ley, Miss M. Geddes, Miss Palmer, 
‘Miss H. Gouldsmith, Miss -E. Mask- 
all, and Mrs. Mulready. It is of course 
‘unnecessary to make remarks on the 
pictures of the President West, or 
_those of Messrs. Daniel, Hilton, West- 
all, Turner, Woodforde, Ward, Rei- 
nagle, Owen, Howard, Garrard, Bird, 
and Beechy, all members of the Aca- 
demy. The works of these gentlemen 
command admiration wherever they 
are scen; yet it is but justice to many 
of the junior artists, whose pictures 
appear beside their's, to state, that the 
difference of merit is often not evi- 
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dent, and that these latter afford un- 
doubted evidence that. the next gene- 
ration of the Academy will not be in- 
ferior to the present. 

This exhibition, upon the whole, is 
richer in originality and merit than 
any of the preceding; the class of his- 
tory-every way of higher degree of 
talent, and in every other a visible im- 
provement. The colouring is of more 
varied excellence, and the anatomical 
drawing free from that ostentatious 
display of anatomical. knowledge and 
statue-like stiffness,-which-would dis- 
grace the English school, superior in 
truth and nature to that of the Freuch, 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL; 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in 
New Books in the Press, and preparing 


Sor Publication. 

Vy E are happy to announce, that 

the laborious work on Philo- 
logy, in which Mr. Townsend has been 
many years engaged, is brought to a 
conclusion, and is now ready for the 
press. ‘It constitutes the second vo- 
lume of his veracity of Moses as an 
historian, recording events in the first 
place from the Creation to the Deluge, 
and in the second place subsequent to 
that great epoch, prior to the disper- 
sion of mankind. In this interesting 
investigation, Mr. Townsend has had 
occasion to examine 3600 words of the 
English language, all monosyllabie, as 
being most ancient, and of comparing 
these with corresponding expressions 
in threescore different languages, in 
order to demonstrate that they all ori- 
ginate in one. This part of his work 
may be considered as a key ta the lan- 
guages of Europe, because, to any per- 
son who is intimately acquainted with 
one of these, it facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of all the rest. He having now, 
to the utmost of his ability, fulfilled 
his engagements to the public, at the 
age of 75, feels himself under the ne- 
cessity of leaving the remainder of his 
intended work to any one who is dis- 
posed to resume the subject. Had his 
valuable and much-lamented friend, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, been at 
this time living, under his auspices he 
might have been, and probably would 


Hand, Se. 


Cc. 


have heen induced to continue his la- 
bours; and, under the guidance of 
that great statesman, should have found 
no difficulty in considering the cha- 
racter of Moses as a legislator, much 
admired by his venerable friend for 
the leading features of his legislative 
code. The character of Muses asa 
prophet would have occupied one 
quarto volume, for which Mr. Town- 
send had prepared materials, but these 
the infirmities of age prevent him 
from digesting. 

Mr. Verral, the author of the Plea- 
sures of Possession, is on the. point of 
publishing a volume of Poems, includ- 
ing a tragedy and another dramatic 
piece, both of which have been re- 
jected by the theatres. 

A new Critical English Version. of 
Czsar’s Commentaries, by Mr. Dou- 
gall, who has been engaged upon the 
work. many years. This he bas form- 
ed on a comparison of the readings of 
the best manuscripts, with the amend- 
ments and corrections of the most emi- 
nent critics, military and literary.— 
The work will be accompanied. by 
notes and ample dissertations, expla- 
natory nat only of the various topics, 
antiquarian, military,and topographic, 
but also of those connected with the 
Commentaries. The maps, plans, and 
sketches will not be ¢maginary, as hi- 
therto too often the case, but ground. 
ed on the iatest and best authorities, 
and from Mr. Dougall’s own personal 
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researches and observations on the be unaccompanied by that which: is 
principal positions mentioned in the by far the most important object, 
Commeotaries, in France, Spain, namely, a correct taste. 
Italy, &c. -On Caesar's two expedi- Ediniurgh in the Nineteenth Cen, 
tions to Britain, Mr. D. bas collected tury; or, Letters from Edinburgh, 
the most satisfactory information. By *******, This work will contain 
The Flowers of Wit, or a select a detailed account of the present state 
Collection of Bon Mots, with biogra- of society and manners in the northern 
phical and critical remat ks. Towhich metropolis; sketches of its most emis 
js added some Gasconades, Puns, and nent living characters; a view of the 
Bulls. By the Rev. Henry Kett. different parties in religion, politics, 
Mr. Wood, author of Zoography, is and literature; strictures upon. the 
engaged in the publication of :aGe- pubiic institutions, &c. &c. 
neral Conchology, which isto appear = 4 new literary and political review, 
jn monthly numbers. under the title of the North British 
The History of Edisbury, by George Review, or Constitutional Journal, to 
Ormerod, of Cheriton, Esq. M.A. and be published every (wo months, iz 
£.S.A, is wishenare asa rag raipe pub- shoutte be commenced ia Edinburgh, 
ication, and will appear in its proper en : 
— as part ofa History of the Cons The Horrors of Imagination, — 
ty Palatine and City of Chester, by a ee: suet Peoae To. whit 
the same author, which will be pub- “ll ‘" a " e Poe 22 = which - 
lished in parts, forming three volumes bape tr. sal be wr Bea ny ces 
in folio, embellished baer wg ogni phe aaa subjects. By John Wm, 
on wood and copper.—With the ex- ~ British Pulpit Elo goons vase 
i Cing’'s ; a selece 
pin of Rivas. Vols“ Berele oe tion of ester in chpouslegical are 
eycester’s Cheshi q Sy. dec. fiote, the wack, ok the seh task. 


phic i vil incorporated Apes walt at Fad 

Lor yp repaid. hed nae tennis nent Divines of Great Britain, dyrin 
connected with the subject; the work the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cene 
; turies; with biographical and critical 


will be wholly founded on, and con- : : : 
tain references to, MS. authorities, and notices.—T he plan of the editors of 
will combine whatever is to be found this work (beginning with the ‘judi- 
jn the manuscript papers of Erdswick, ¢!°US Hgenes) he to select ee Hy oh 
Leycester, Chaloner, Booth, Bostock, from rat © oi Guaingnt pulpit ora- 
Williamson, Bishop Gastrell, and fend ¢ f ane ao ’ " an ; and Scot- 
Randle Holmes. The pedigrees, near- he an i: ¢ dag hea vy) conturiess 
ly 300 in number, will be supplied by ‘¢ Whole to wAprems Szhs ronolo- 
the visitations and other authentic Sica! order, and every discourse to be 
sources, corrected and enlarged by presacee with a biographical and cri- 
collation, with original charters, and “C4 nore of the author. In the 
ontinued from the matter furnished selection both of authors and sermens, 
[ family deeds, wills, and parochial sane will be had ye to the excel- 
registers. ence of the one and the reputation of 
Mr, Octavius Gilchrist is preparing provers x! bee neigia ube choace 
a amanda < .of specimens w ve determination 
for the press, a setection of Old Plays, 4 weaid eolicions ised tf 


to be published in fifteen o¢tavo vo- nk 
: "ii aie shia q expected that the work will make 
lumes, with biographical notices, an dks volurhes Bra: each volnais ae. 


0 ritical a explanatory, (o.*. : 
ee ee Dodsley's Old ne three parts, a part to be pat 
Plays, will be ensiched by the acces- lished every month till completed. 
sion of a yaluable collection which has = An Historical Account of the Epis- 
been forming during the last fifteen copal See, and Cathedral Church of 
years. In this collection there are Salisbury; comprising original and 
many dramas, perfectly yugue, and authentic information on the Cus- 
jnteresting equally from theis extreme toms, Ceremonies, and ‘Transactions 
rarity and literary merit. A careful of the Establishment; observations on 
collation of the various editions, where the architecture of the building; and 
they exist, will be.resorted to, in order accasional Notices relative to the state 
that the necessary illustration may not of the city. Ulustrated with 24 en- 
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gravings. 
Verger. 

Tixall Letters, or the Correspon- 
dence of the Aston Family and their 
Friends during the 17th Century. in 
two yolumes 12mo. By Arthur Clif- 
ford. 

Observations on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, in one volume octavo, by 
Dr. H. H. Southey. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain 
in Mania and Hydrophobia; with the 
Pathology of the two Diseases, and 
Experiments to ascertain the presence 
of Water in the Ventricle and Peri- 
cardium. Collected from the papers 
of the late Dr. Andrew Marshall, lec- 
turer on Anatomy in London. By 
Mr. Saurey. 

Lord Lauderdale is preparing a 
pamphlet on the Corn Laws, 

Travels to the Source of the Mis- 
souri River, and across the American 
Continent, to the Pacific Ocean. Per- 
formed, by order of the Government 
of the United States in the Years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. By Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. Published from 
the official report, and illustrated by a 
Map of the Route, and other Maps. 

Mr. John Pinkerton has nearly com- 
pleted his General Collection of Voy- 
‘ages and Travels; forming a complete 
History of the Origin and Progress of 
Discovery, by Sea and Land, from 
the earliest Ages to the present Time. 
Embellished with 200 engravings, in 
17 vols. 4to. 

Anecdotes of Music, bistorical and 
biographical; in a Series of Letters 
from a Gentleman to his Daughter.— 
‘In three vols. 12mo. By the Rev. Mr. 
Burgh. 

Mr. John Dunlop has completed the 
History of Fiction; being a. critical 
account of the most celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
‘Greek Romances to the Novels of the 
‘present age. In three volumes post 
octavo. 

A work has been preparing in Italy, 
-being an account, historical and topo- 
graphical, of that most interesting re- 
gion, prior to the dominion of the 
Romans; to be illustrated with maps 
and plates. 

M. Recupero, having written a His- 
tory of Mount Etna, the work is now 
printing in two large volumes, to be 
embellished with plates. 


Varieties, Literary 


By William Dodsworth, 


and Philosophical. 


Publishing at Pavia, in Italy, by M. 
Jacobi, an Examination of the Doc- 
trines of Dr. Darwin, respecting the 
Retrograde Movement of the Fluids, 
contained in the lymphatic Vessels. 

At Petersburgh, a Chronological 
Account of all the Byzantine Writers, 
from the Foundation of Constanti- 
nople, down to its capture by the 
Turks. 

The Foreign Bible Society at Pe- 
tersburgh is printing the New Testa- 
ment in the Icelandic -and Armenian 
Languages, with a Finnish Bible, &c. 
&c.; thirteen different languages in 
all. 

Researches in Greece; or, Enqui- 
ries into the Language of the Modern 
Greeks, the State of their Literature, 
&c. &e. 

Proposals are in circulation for pub- 
lishing the French Preacher; con- 
taining select Discourses from the 
most eminent French Divines, with 
biographical notices, &c. 

Mr. Nichols's Continuation of the 
Literary Anecdotes, which will now 
extend to two volumes. 

A Description of the Collection of 
Ancient Marbles in the British Mu- 
seum, with engravings, quarto, 

The Mirror for Magistrates, re- 
printed from the edition of 1587. 


ee ee 
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Arts, Sciences, &c. 


The catalogue of Longman, Hurst, 
and Co. of the early printed works, 
contains the most uncommopr speci- 
mens, and those works that are il- 
lustrated, are made up of the finest 
productions of art. The first class is 
that of illustrated works. A most 
superb set of Lysons’s Environs of 
London, is described as one of the 
first in quality. Books of prints, and 
works on the fine arts, form the next 
class; and of these the collection is 
extremely rich, both in briltiancy of 
impressions and in splendour of bind- 
ing. Libri Italiani, includes very rare 
editions of Boecacin, Petrarca, Mor- 
gante, Maggiore, &c. Early Typo- 
graphy is a class which strikes us with 
amazement: there are no Jess than six 
Caxtons! witha Speculum Humanz 
Salvationis: Belgice, a most singular 
Look, and oneofthe rarest in existence. 
Bibliographers cannot decide as to 


-¢he time or place where this book was 
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printed, but itis presumed. to have 
been printed in Holland, about the 
iniddle of the fifteenth century. Of 
W ynkyn de Worde’s labours there are 
several specimens, viz. ‘* Lives of 
the Holy Faders,” “* The Golden Le- 
gende,” &c.; but one of the greatest 
curiosities in this catalogue is a work 
printed by him, and an undoubted 
unique, the titlespage of which runs 
as follows :—** Here followeth the as- 
semble of foules very pleasaunt and 
compéndyotis to rede or here, com- 
pyled by the preclared and famous 
clerke Geotfry Chaucer, imprynted by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1538.” This 
class also contains “* Dives and Pau- 
eatery was the first book printed 

y Pynson, and Barclay’s Shvp of 
Folys; also printed by Pynson. There 
are also rare specimens from the presses 
of Sweynham and Pannartz; Aldus; 
Eustace; Machlinia; Julian Notary ; 
Rédmat, &e. &c. Ih the appendix 
we find’ a splendid uncut copy of 
* Bloomfield’s Topographical History 
of the County of Norfolk.” It is one 
of the two which were printed upon 
imperial drawing paper; the other 
was in the library of the late Mr. 
TowWhley, but is now in the British 
Mouséom. As af ajpropriate conclu- 
sion tosuch a catafogue, is a set of 
** Hogatth’s Works,” midre complete, 
we believe, than that which sold at 
Mr. Ireland's sale for 500 guineas. A 
colfection of this nafure is in every 
way worthy of being noticed in a lite- 
raty journal, ‘we thus furnish useful 
information to the curious in books, 
arid_offér sierited praise to the taste, 
talent, afd liberality shéwn in its 
formation. 

In some of the American papers are 
announcements of the printing and 
publishing of several English works 
of reputation: viz. Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary in two quarto volumes, by 
Finlay of Philadelphia: -Montgo- 
méry's World before the Flood—Mrs. 
Opie’s Tales, &€é. &c. 

A Dictionary, (say the French 
Journals) with a grammar of the Ar- 
menian tongue, in Armenian and La- 
tin, was finished at Paris a few years 
ago by two natives of the country, and 
woald long since have been publish :d 
at the expense of the French yovern- 
went, but forthe costly expensive wars 
in which France has been engaged in 
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repelling the implacable hostility of 
various despots. 

At the sale of the late Rev..Sam. Pal- 
mer’s library, of Hackney, the pulpit 
bible of the celebrated John Bunyan, 
was purchased by Mr. Whitbread for 
twenty guineas—About 150 years ago 
Bunyan was imprisoned twelve years 
in the gaol.at Bedford, and. how thé 
enlightened representative of that 
town, comes forward to pay a mark of 
distinction to the memory of the ho- 
nest tinker. 

Mr. Llord'’s Diostradoxon not only 
exhibits the most splendid Orrery ever 
beheld: but also the threefold motion 
of the earth, the revolution of the pla- 
néts, the seasons, eclipses, tides, an 
comets. : 

A late Russian paper relates that a 
Captain Gollowin, having arrived of 
an island, called Koufiacheri, belongs 
ing to the Japanese in Oct. 1811, the 
governor invited him to land, which 
invitation was followed by the basest 
perfidy, the captain, his lieutenant, 
the pilot and four seamen being ar- 
rested; and for two years no one 
knew their fate, whilst the strictness of 
thefaws of Japan, relative to foreigners 
caused apprehensions to be entertained 
fot theirlives.. These, it seems, were 
spdred, and the captain and his crew 
beifg well, upon the islafid of Matz- 
mai, the Russian government had sent 
to requést their liberation, with the 
consent of the Emperor of Japan. 

Amotg.some recent improvements 
in France, first suggested in an Eng- 
lish magazine in 1810, a gentlenap 
who has jdst returned, mentions that 
instead of raising a stone at the end of 
every mile, a small house has been 
built, in which is placed an invalided 
soldier to whom a pénsion is given 
with a plot of ground which he and 
his wife cultivate. He is supplied with 
tools, &c. from government, and the 
extent of his charge of watch and 
labour is balf a mile to the right and 
left of his house. The safety of pas- 
sengers, and the goodwess of the roads 
are materially improved by these mea- 
sures, 

The bones of ap ubknown animal 
were laicly found in a péat moss in 

Russia. This creature must have been 
about twelve feet long: the horns 
were two feet and a half long, and 
one foot and a half round at the reset. 
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From the appearance of this imper- 
fect skeleton, it seems to have be- 
longed to the Urus or Aurochs, men- 
tioned by Casar in his account of 
Germany. And itis thought that the 
real Urus may still be occasionally 
seen iv the mountains of Siberia. 

At the sale of the libraries of the 
second Duke of Queensberry, and the 
late Mr. Hunter, a very fue ‘* King’s 
Vale Royal” brought t5l.; and King 
James's Exercises, given probably by 
Ben Jonson to the Duke, as bis well 
known autograph appears on the title- 
page, sold for 441.5 but the books in 
general did not sell high. 

Some very curious remains of an- 
tiquity have been discovered at Big- 
nor, a hamlet near the village of Bury, 
Sussex. It seems Mr. Tupper the 
proprietor, was as usual ploughing his 
fields after the harvest of 1811, when 
the ploughshate receiving a violent 
shock from a large stone, ‘this was 
found to belong to a wall, near which 
a fine pavement was discovered of va- 
tious hues, on which was depicted a 
majestic eagle with Ganymede; also 
a fine portrait of a female, appa- 
rently intended for Juno. Besides the 
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figure of two birds, there are those of’ 


a number of small gladiators in the 
various attitudes of fighting. The 
department from which these were 
taken, had every appearance of hay- 
ing been an aisle, being forty three 
feet in length,.and about three in 
breadth. There is besides the Gany- 
mede, a Roman bath. The proxi- 
mity of this spot to the old Roman 
road running from Chichester towards 
London, induces a belief that it was 
avilla of one of the Roman generals. . 
Bury is about three miles from Arun- 
del, towards Petworth. 

A patent for executing the press work 
in the printing business has been ob- 
tained. This machiue performs by its 
own action the several parts of fur- 
nishing, distributing, and communi- 
cating the ink. At its ordinary rate, 
sixteen sheetsa minute are discharged 
by it. This machine has been exbi- 
bited to the Syndics of the press at 
Cambridge, and it is said, is to be in- 
troduced at the printing office of the 
University. 

A composition has heen discovered 
by his. Rogers of Ipswich, possessing 


peculiar proyerty of preventing 
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the action of oxygen on metallic sur- 
faces, and consequently of preserving 
iron and steel from rust, though ex- 
posed to the air, or even immersed in 
water for any length of time. 

A new veyvetable principle has been 
discovered in the do/etus pseudo ica- 
rius, by Braconnot, which he calls the 
boletic acid. In many respects it 
resembles the other vegetable acids, 
except, in being volatile when heated, 
like beuzoic acid. 

Auvother quality discovered in the 
Indian berry, Coculus Indicus, has 
been denominated Picrotoxine. It is 
of awhite colour when pure, aud is 
crystallizable. It is easy soluble in 
alcohol, but very sparingly so in water, 
Strong sulphuric acid, vinegar and 
the alkalies also dissolve it, by which, 
with the agency of heat it is cons 
verted into oxalic acid. 

An ingenious bleacher upon the 
continent is said to have turned out 
thread of an exquisite degree of 
whiteness, by simply boiling it with 
well-burnt charcoal, in the proportion 
of 1400 ells of the former, and three 
ounces of the latter. 

The power of: producing artificial 
cold has been lately so far extended, 
as to afford the means of freezing al- 
cohol itself. This, it is said; may be 
effected by condensing toa great de- 
gree, the air in the vessel which con- 
tains the alcohol to be frozen, and then 
having previously exposed it to @ 
strong frigorific mixture, permitting 
the air to escape from it assuddenly 
as possible. 

A lectureship in mineralogy has 
been endowed by the crown at Oxford, 
and Mr. Buckland, of Corpus, has 
been appointed the first lecturer. 

Four vases of baked earth have 
lately been found at the village of 
Sersigaud, in France, near Grenoble, 
containing medals of silver, copper, 
and brass, weighing in the whole 
135 lbs. They belong to the lower 
empire, and represent the heads of 
nine emperors and empresses. 

Mr. Brookes, of Blenheim Street, 
Oxford Road, has opened, to the me- 
dical profession and men of science, 
his very curious and extensive mu- 
seum, the result of many years intense 
labour and considerable expenditure. 
The building containing this great 
and choice collection of anatomica! 
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of silver, (argentane of Davy) it forms 
It is asimple or un-' 
natural history, consists of a principal compounded gas, at a suitable tem~ 
room, forty-five feet in length, twenty- perature, a _permanently elastic fluid ; 
one broad, and forty high, with two but heavier than any known gas, an 

lateral apartments, each eighteen feet may. be equally serviceable in the dye- 


preparations, with illustrative speci- 
mens of the most interesting classes of a peculiar acid. 


in length, ten wide, and of a propor- house, with other-things which form 
tionate height, fitted up and decorated beautiful pigments. It is a non-con- 
in the Egyptian stile. ductor of electricity, is not intlam- 
The pronunciation of the name of mable, and does not support combus- 
the new frigate, Granicus, has lately tion. ‘ 
caused muchargument. Noclassical Galoanic Battery.—The largest ever 
scholar could doubt that the penulti- yet made has been constructed by Mr, 
mate should be long. Walker, in his Children, of Tunbridge. It consists 
Key, gives it Granicus or Grénicus, of twenty pairs of copper and zine 
but prefers the former as the most plates, eaclr plate six feet long, and 
classical. : Pope has pronounced it two feet eight inches broad. Every 
both ways; the translator of Ovid pair is united by pieces of lead, and 


places the accent on the second syl- placed in a separate wooden cell. The 
lable: whole plates were suspended from a 


beam in the cieling, so as to be raised 
or lowered to their cells. . The power 
Ju Homer, Hesiod, Ovid, &c. the 7 ry —. ee yg sy . ene 
in.Granicus is always a long syllab! oe ee ot Sees 
saps ys a tong syllable. what was singular, a greater length of 
Variation of the Compass.—-A cor- thick than smail wire was melted by 
respondent remarks, that the needle it. Iridium was also melted into glo- 
which, in this latitude, poiuted truly bula, and proved to be a brittle metal 
to the north in the year 1657, and has_ entirely volatilized or evaporated ; but, 
been inclining to the westward ever tungsten, uranium, and charcoal suf+ 
since, at the averaged rate of. about fered no change, 
ten minutes per annum, Aas reached Mode of preseroing Milk for any 
the utmost extent of its variation; has length of time—Kirchoff, a German 
been stationary; and is now receding, chemist, well known for his curious 
From this obseryation, if correct, it discovery of converting starch intg 
seems that about 25 degrees is the ex- sugar, reduces milk toa dry mass by 
tent of its variation westward; that it a gentle evaporation. This powder, 
will, in about 150 years, again point when mixed with the requisite pro- 
truly to the north; and probably, for portion of water, is brought back 
the next 150 years, will incline to the nearly to its ariginal state.—-Eggs may 
east; taking up a period of 500 years be preserved by the same means. 
in making a revolution. A grand mausoleum is ta be erected, 
From a paper read in the Royal by public subscription, over the re- 
Society, on the 26th of January jast, maius of Robert Prurns, the poet, in 
it appears that a new gas has been dis- St. Michael's Church-yard, Dumfries, 


** Whom the fair daughter of Granicus 
bore.” 


covered at Paris, by M. Conrtois, who A public meeting has been beld on. 


was led to it by observing how rapidly the business proposed, and also to 
his metal pots were corroded in pre- consider of the design best calculated 
paring the different kinds of sea-weed, to express the merit of the poet, and 
which he used for making carbonate the liberality of lis patrons, 

of soda, W hen the-soda is extracted The author of a new work, catled 
from the sea-weed, this pew gas is The Cambrian Guide, taking Bir- 
easily disengaged, by pouring strong miagham and its neighhourhood in 
sulphuric acid-at the temperature of his way, bas given a description of a 
153°, when a beautiful dense violet- place ‘which he catls Lee Waste, or 
coloured elastic fluid rises.’ This Sir Mud City. ‘“‘ ‘This (he says) is a 
Humphry Davy proposes calling yio- spectmen of towns, such as they were 
laceous gas. Its properties are singu- in tite times of the Britons, which 
jar; for, combined with hydrogen, may still be seen on the turnpike-road 
with phosphorus, and with oxymuriate between Halesowen and Stourbridge, 
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The houses stand in every direction, 
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each composed .of one large and ill- 
formed brick, scoped int a tenement, 
burnt by the sun; the males almost 
naked, the’ females accomplished 
breeders. Only one person in the 
villaze presumes to support a uniform 
belly, and he is-a Jandlord. You may 
as well look for the moon ina coal 
pit, as for stays or white liaen in the 
City of Mud.” ) 

By way of memorial, that so large 
and rapid a river as the Tyne had 
been frozen to the thickness of twenty 
inches, in 1814, the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Newcastle ‘have recorded the 
event on vellum, as a document for 
historians to refer to. z 

The Frog, a destroyer of Caterpil- 
lars —A gentleman ‘writes that, last 
summer walking ina friend's garden, 
avery fine frog leaped upon the path 
he stood upon; being an admirer of 
nature, he watched it under a goose- 
berry bush, where there happened to 
lay a large leaf of a tulip; the frog 
inymediately mounted on the bighest 
part of the leaf, and placing himself 
in a very erect position, looking most 
attentively up into the bush, he re- 
mained fixed near ten minutes. Call- 
ing my friend to observe the frog's 
atiention, he at that moment made a 
spring up under the bush, brought 
down a quantity of caterpillars, and 
devoured them with the greatest avi- 
dity. ‘Not being the least alarmed, 
he repeated the attack several’ times 
with the same success. As the cater- 
pillars hung in small clusters, he ne- 
ver brought down less than from five 
to eight at atime, and then picked 
them up from the ground as a fowl 
picks up corn. The owner of the gar- 
den was very glad of this discovery, 
as he never before knew the frog so 
valuable as to be capable of keeping 
his gooseberry and currant trees free 
from those destructive visitors. 

* Singular improvement in preserving 
Potatoes, by M. Parmentier, of Paris.— 
To preserve a quantity of these roots 
sufficient to last till next crop, it is 
necessary they should first be partly 
dressed; and after they have been 
peeled, sliced, and dried in a stove or 
oven, they acquire the transparency, 
hardness, and dryness of horn; they 
break clean, and the fracture has a 
glassy appearance. Some in this state 
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have been sent to the East Indies, 
When these potatoes, thus prepared, 
are dried, they may be ground as they 
are wanted; and the flour, which is a 
yellowish powder, similar to gum ara- 
bic, dissolves in the mouth, and -com- 
municates to water the consistence and 
taste of potatoe that has been cooked. 
It has been called the paor people's soup. 
Gruel and rich porridge may be made 
with it. The indispensable necessity 
of partly cooking the potatoes, in or- 
der to preserve their nutritious qua- 
lity, has occasioned in Germany ma- 
ny useful researches; and, among 
others, an instrument bas been made 
for mashing them after they are cook- 
ed. It isa cylindrical tabe made of 
tin, which is pierced with small holes 
like a skimmer; by this the potatoes, 
boiled and dried in a stove, produce 3 
kind of vermicelli. Another method 
is, to take them in a sound state, vei- 
ther boiled. nor bruised, and to rasp of 
grate them. When dried or sifted, 
and the juice and fibrous matter sepa- 
rated, they will keep like starch for 
ages. These rasped potatoes put into 
a linen bag, and weil pressed, then 
divided into small cakes, being dried 
become friable, and very proper to be 
used in soups, &c. : 
Mr. West's Grand Picture, ‘ Christ 
Rejected.’ 

In less than two years, the inde- 
fatigable, though more than septua- 
genarian hand of the President of the 
Royal Academy, has executed one of 
the largest and most interesting pers 
formances that ever immortalized the 
name of any painter, and enhanced 
the reputation of the chromatic art in 
any. kingdom; a performance which, 
in its subject, design, and execution, 
does not only surpass the former works 
of the artist; but will rank even with 
(if not above) the finest productions 
of ancient. and modern masters. -The 
following passages, which will be suf 
ficient to give our readers a general 
idea of.this extraordinary. picture, are 
extracted from, and communicated to 
us by the author of the‘ Description,’ 
which will be published, by permis 
sion of Mr, West, as soon as the pic 
ture is publicly exhibited. ; 

“ The scene. bursts at once upon 
the view, with as much effect and ap- 
parent reality as if, by some superfia> 
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tural power, the actors of this sacred The Figure of Christ. ' 
drama had been fixed in the fleeting‘ So fortunate an union of amia- 
attitudes of the moment, their mo- bility under oppression, of meekness 
tions suspended, and the evanescent of temper and dignity of innocence, 
expression of their features arrested of submission to the will of his father 
upon their faces. The spectator is and consciousness of his personal 
instantly transported to the Lithostrotos guiltlessness, breathe in the whole of 
where the transaction takes place,and the Messiah’s countenance, tbat it 
becomes one among the figures which claims and secures at once the admi- 
appear there. He takes irresistibly a ration of the beholdess. The beauty 
part of great interest and concern in of the * Beloved,’ the charms of ‘ the 
the momentous judgment, and whilst Rose of Sharon,’ so expressively de- 
his eyes run over the different parts of lineated in ‘ the Song of Songs,’ are 
the picture, his visage, as a faithful not lost in ‘ the Man of Sorrows,’ as 
mirror, reflects what is seen, and its described by thesublime pen of Isaiah, 
muscles yield successively to the va- and we positively behold Him, of 
rious passions, wrought on the canvas whom this prophet has said: * He was 
by the skilful hand of the painter.— oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet, 
The whole of the design may be di- he opened not bis mouth: he is 
vided into five principal groups. On brought as a lamb te the slaughter, 
the right of the performance, before and as a sheep before her shearers is 
one of the porticos which adorn Gab- dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.’— 
batha, or the paved court of the Pre- His body has not yet been defiled by 
torium, stands the first group, com- the ignominious marks of scourging; 
posed of Our Saviour, the guards at- and his feet, those feet which were 
tending him, the grateful centurion, costly perfumed by the hands and 
and others. ‘The noble and elegant wiped with the hair of Magdalen, are 
figure of Pilate connects the first group designed and coloured so felicitonsly,- 
with the second, which contains the that they bring to our recollection the 
high priest Caiaphas, followed by impassionate words of the same in- 
the rulers of the people, and some of spired writer: * How beautiful upon 
the most inveterate enemies of Christ, the mountains are the feet of Him that 
mixedin the crowd with Peter, Jo- bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
seph of Arimathea, and a few other peace !'—The downcast eyes, the gen~ 
disciples and friends. The third greup, tle inelination of the head, the whol 
contrasting that of Christ by the cha- expression of the face, are congenia 
racter of the personages, yet bearing with our thoughts, and excite a deep 
a pictorial analogy to it by its passive- sense of compassion and love; in one 
ness and repose, comprehends the word, the figure of Christ, which the 
murderer Barabbas, the thieves con- painter has studiedafter the prophet's 
demned to be crucified, and some Ro- own delineations, is superior to any 
man soldiers. In opposition to this, one werecollectever to haveseen frony 
and in perfect sympathy with that of the hands of ancient or modern mas-~ 
Christ, the group of the holy women ters.” : 
appears on the foreground; it con- As to. the execution and coloufing, 
tains the mother of Jesussupported by those who seem to judge from im- 
St. John, and followed by several wo- pressions received at the aspect of the 
men attached by affection, respect, or picture, and unbiassed by prejudices 
ratitude to Our Saviour; and be- or other motives, are of opinion that it 
fore them Magdalen throws. herself surpasses, not only what we have 
upon the cross; and contrasting with lately seen of different hands, but 
the figure of the high priest, unites even the last performance of this emi- 
this group with the fifth, madeup of nent artist, who may be justly come 
the Roman guards, the executioners pared to the. sun on asummer's day, 
and lictors preparing the instruments whose orb increases in brightness, 
for the crucifiction, and. which op- splendour, and fulness, in proportion. 
posed most ingeniously to the figures with its approaching nearer to the hoe 
above, closes an uninterrupted chain rizon.. 
of most interesting objects.” oo 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


CuaRces NIcHOLAS SEGISBERT 
Sonnini. 

HIS celebrated traveller was born 

at Luneville, the ist of Feb. 
1751. He first studied the law, but 
soon relinquished that profession, and 
accepted the situation of cadet in the 
regiment of Esterhazy, in which he 
shortly after became disgusted with 
the monotonous life he led in garrison 
towns, and entered into the marive 
service, as more analogous to his taste 
for travelling, and the study of na- 
tural history. 


He was sent out te Guiana, which he 
theroughiy explored, undeterred by 
all the obstacles arising from a barba- 
rous people, an unknown land, an un- 
wholesome climate, and noxious ani- 
mals. The persons entrusted with the 
administration of the colony, resolved 
to avail themselves of his zeal, in or- 
der to ascertain the extent-of the re- 
sources of Guiana, and the island of 
Cayenne. They in consequence, first 
sent him on a dangerous expedition, 
the object of which was, to discover, 
attack, and destroy, the settlements of 
the fugitive negroes concealed in the 
interior of this extensive country. 
He began his march on the 19th of 
October, 1773, accompanied by cight 
volunteers, and six Indians. 


Availing himself of the zeal of his 
companions, the indefatigable tra- 
veller resolved to traverse the broadest 
part of Guiana; to this excursion he 
devoted five months, during which he 
travelled more than 4000 leagues on 
foot, through thick forests, without 
road or path, obliged to clear a passage 
through the climbing plants, which 
spreading from tree totree, render the 
woods jn some parts of the new world 
almost impervious: without any pro- 
visions, except such as he could ob- 
tain from day to day by hunting and 
fishing—without shelter from the tor- 
rents of rain which frequently deluge 
in aterrible manner the countries in 
the vicinage of the equator—finally, 
without any. guide but the compass 
and his own observations. These, 
however, were of such efficacy that 
he never made the least deviationfrom 
his projected route, notwithstanding 
the cataracts which constantly inter- 


rupt the course of the numerous ri, 
vers he had to cross. 


In the course of this great journey, 
notwithstanding the sufferings he was 
obliged to undergo, though in one in, 
stance he was even obliged to pass 
three entire days without food, he not 
only never once led his detachment 
astray, but neither did he lose a single 
man. 

On his return to Cayenne, in April, 
1774, he learned that the government 
of the colony anxiously wished te 
discover a way by water to the Moun- 
tain Gabrielle, remarkable for its fer- 
tility, but separated from Cayenne by 
immense low and marshy plains, across 
which several fruitless attempts had 
been made to cut a road. 


Sennini immediately embarked in 
a slight canoe with ten Indians. One 
can scarcely form an idea of the la- 
bours he went through on this occa- 
sion. For the space of twelve days, 
he bore up with the utmost fortitude 
against the horrors of hunger and 
thirst, and the other multiplied -ob- 
stacles opposed to his progress5. the 
stagnant waters spread around him, 
the torrents of rain by which he was 
constantly drenched, the noxious in- 
sects vy which he was infested, the 
fever which reduced his strength, and 
the murmurs of his companions whom 
his example and presence scarcely 
sufficed to keep together. At length, 
he succeeded: he reached the moun 
tain so diligently sought far, and hav- 
ing recruited his own health and spi- 
rits, and those of his little company, 
he was happy. On his return, the 
government received him in a flatter 
ing manner, and gave his name to the 
canal, which they constructed on hig 
route. 


Sonnini was now 23 years of age; 
the importance of the service he had 
performed, attracted the attention of 
the French government, and the 
young traveller was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and was shortly 
afterwards made an engineer. He 
brought home several rare birds, which 
he presented to the cabinet of natural 
history, and he obtained from Louis 
XVI. a brevet, as correspondent of his 
cabinety with a@ pension. When ree 
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turning to Cayenne, in 1775, he vi- 
sited the western coast of Africa, from 
Cape Blanco to Portudal; he spent 
two years in the colony, making seve- 
ral excursions, the result of which was 
the discovery of several animals, 
Want of health, at last, obliged him 
to revisit France, and on his arrival, 
having accepted an invitation from 
Buffon, he repaired to Montbard, 
where he passed the severe winter of 
1776, giving up his time entirely to 
the great unfolder of the secrets of na- 
ture, who entrusted him with the com- 
putation of all the ornithological ar- 
ticles from the gallinaceous tribe to 
those of water fowl. 

It was there he acquired, says M. 
Thiebeaud de Berneaud, that sound 
taste, that delicate taste, and the ta- 
lent of writing with ease and elegance, 
by which he was distinguished. 

The Baron de Tott having been ap- 
pointed inspector of the trading towns 
in the Levant of Barbary, Sonnini 
conceived the idea of accompanying 
him, and having proceeded to Alex- 
andria, received these particular or- 
ders from Louis the XVI. to travel ip 
Egypt. 

efore bis departure, Buffon had 
bid him adieu in the most affectionate 
manner, and expressed the warmest 
wishes for his future welfare; these 
wishes he was used to term The Bene- 
diction Genius. Jt has been pretty 
generally supposed, that Buffon often 
sacrificed truth to the indulgence of 
his brilliant and copious fancy, but 
the long and very minute instruc- 
tions which he gave to his: friend on 
this occasion, would seem to discoun- 
tenance this opinion. Sonnini had 
embarked on the 26th of April, 1777, 
and during a-short stay at Malta, he 
formed an intimacy with the learned 
Dolomica. 

He arrived at Alexandria on the 
20th of June. Traversing the plains 
of Egypt, visiting the pyramids, 
crossing the immense desert of Lybia, 
always and every where diligently 
studying nature and man—such were 
the constant occupations of this in- 
defatigable traveller, who had even 
formed the gigantic project of tra- 
versing the whole length of Africa, 
from the Gulph of Sidra to the Cape 
of Good Hope; but was obliged to 
selinquish his design, not being able 
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to obtain the approbation of govern- 
ment. He was the first person who 
thoroughly explored the country si< ~ 
tuate between Damankour and the 
Natrouw lakes. From Egypt he pro- 
ceeded to Greece and Turkey, with 
respect to which countries he has given 
much useful information to the world. 

On the conclusion of his expedi- 
tion he embarked in the French fri- 
gate La Mignonne, commanded by 
his friend D’Entrecasteaux, and con- 
tributed to save her by the prompti- 
tude with which he erected a battery 
in the road, where the convoy was 
attacked by two English cutters. 

On his return to France, Sonnini 
found his property had been seized by 
a relation, who had availed himself of 
his absence for the purpose. He was 
able to recover only a portion of it, 
and with this he devoted himself to 
agricultural pursuits, in the course of 
which he made many useful experi- 
ments, and naturalized many exotic 
plants. But having been bereft, by 
untéward circumstances, of the rem- 
nant of his little fortune, he was 
obliged to repair to Paris, in which 
capital he published a great nuinber 
of valuable works. 

Fhe evil destiny of our unfortunate 
traveller now brought him acquainted 
with a Moldavian Boyard, who set 
himself up fera Prince, but in reality 
was only a mere adventurer. 

Seduced by specious offers, Sonnini 
set off, accompanied by his family, in 
order to take up his residence with 
this person, and undertake the edu- 
cation of his son; but he had scarcely 
arrived at Yassi, when he heard that 
the pseudo prince had been arrested 
and transported. Atan immense dis- 
tance from his country, and coin- 
pletely destitute, he nevertheless con- 
trived to turn his journey to account. 
He travelled over Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, countries with respect to which 
the wery imperfect information that is 
now before the public will be shortly 
superseded by that which he was ena- 
bled to collect. 

He now returned to Paris, where 
yielding to the pressure of fatigue and 
sorrow, he expired on the 9'h of May 
last, jeaving a wife and child totally 
uvprovided for to deplore his loss. 

Some few friends were about to at+ 
tend his remains toa common receptas 
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cle for the dead, when one of them 
proposed a subscription for a grave 
and tomb stone. The proposal was 
agreed to, and Sonnini rests from un- 
rewarded labour and unmerited sor- 
row, in the Eastern cemetry, com- 
monly called the dwelling of Father La 
Chaise. His grave is overhung by a 
willow, and surrounded by the plants 
with which -he enriched the agricul- 
ture of his country. And the stone 
purchased by the contributions of his 
friends bears the following inscription, 
after his name and the dates of his 
birth and death :— 
His discoveries in Natural History 
Made him the friend and fellow-labourer of 
Burron. 

An intrepid Traveller, he visited South 
America, Egypt, Greece, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia. 

He rendered his sojourn at Cayenne 
Remarkable by the opening of a great 
Canal, which bears his vaime. 


He introduced into Frante 

The cuitufe of several useful plants: 

BORN RICH. 

His conduct was always virtuous. 
He was constantly useful to the interests 
Of Letters aud Science. 

And a’good Friend, a good Husband, and 
A goud Father. 

HE DIED POOR, 

Such was Sonnini. The above par. 
ticulars of his life will not be read with 
indifference in a country, the inha- 
bitants of which have evinced so laud- 
able an anxiety with respect to the fate 
of Mungo Park, a traveiler scarcely 
more meritorious and less unfortunate, 
for he has escaped the neglect, a de- 
sire to escape which must always min- 
gle with the philanthropy. of high- 
minded men, who devoté their lives 
to the service of their fellow-crea- 
tures, and support them under the 
evils they incur in the prosecutiof of 
their lofty enterprizes. 


RE 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

S the operations of the armies, 

and the proceedings of the nego 
ciators, have long fixed the attention 
of the public, it should be recotlected 
that the accounts, in our last nuinber, 
left the Austrians at Troyes, which 
they have since lost and regained. 
By the dispatches received from Lord 
Castlereagh, dated Chaumont, the 3d 
instant, it appears that, after Prince 
Schwartzenberg had determined to 
retire from Troyes, Marshat Blucher 
was attacked by a strong corps of the 
enemy at Mery, when’ an accidental 
fire having broke out in the quarter of 
the town he occupied, he was forced 
to abandon it, and to form a short 
distance from it in the plain. The 
enemy passed-over his advanced guard 
with a view to cofmmence an attack, 
but was driven back through the town 
with loss; Marshal Blecher then 
marched with bis army to Sezanne, to 
attack the corps of Marmont; whieh 
he drove across the Marne; and hav- 
ing sent his light troops into Meaux, 
hé so alarmed. Marmont, that’ he 
quittéed Ferte-sous- Jouarre, into which 
he had retreated, and enabled Marshal 
Blucher to pass the’ Marne’ at that 
place. The Marshal was in commu- 
uication with Geueral W inzingei ode. 


General Bulow was advancitig to ie 
them. Marmont had been joined by 
Marshal Mortier, and their © joint 
forces amounted to fron 16 f6"86) 
men. During these operations, Bona- 
parte had endeavoured té- force the 
positions on the Abe. ‘The énémy 
had obtainéd possession of Bar+sur- 
Aube, and had taken positions'fn its 
front, when Prineé Schwartzenbetg 
determined to attack him}; and, after 
a well-contested action,‘ drove him 
from all his positiotis; and through the 
town of Aube; with the loss of 3600 
men. In consequence of this advan- 
tage, Prince Schwartzenberg deter- 
ininéd to drive the’énemy from Ciair- 
vaux, Fontenelle, and St. Usage 
which was effected. Intelligerice berng 
received that Bonaparte was'marching 
with partof his army on Sezanfie, to 
act agaitist Marshal Blacher, Princé 
Schwartzenberg had ofdered* an im- 
mediate advance upow' ‘T'royes.~-It is 
understood that Bonaparte, leavi 
45,000 nen on the line of Troyes, Ha 
marched withthe rest of his army 
against Marshal Blecher, but there 
was every reason to fiope that the 
Marshal would be able to form a 
junction with Winzingerode, Bulow, 
and Woronzow: this hope was realiz- 
ed. The corps of St. Priest had ar 
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rived at St. Vitty; General St. Jago 
was to join him from Joinville. Gen. 
Frimont onsthe Ist attacked an ene- 
iny’s rear-guard, and overthrew it near 
Vandeuvre, where he fixed his head- 
quarters. . 

A force has been ordered to rein- 
force General Bulow in the south, and 
General Bianchi'’s corps was ordered 
upon Dijon. 

The next dispatch was from Lord 
Burghersh, dated. Troyes, the 4th of 
March. Marshal Oudinot had been 
defeated between Bar-sur-Seine and 
Troyes, by Prince Schwartzenberg ; 
10 pieces of cannon and 3000 pri- 
soners had been taken. The French, 
after having occupied Troyes, eva- 
cuated it ona capitulation, having half 
an hour given them to quit the town ; 
after that, they were pursued and ma- 
ny prisoners were made. The allies 
then advanced as far as Nogent-sur- 
Seine, the bridge of which place the 
enemy had destroyed. 

The next battle of consequence was 
that of Craone, in which the French 
claimed a victory, having made the 
allies under Blucher lose above 10000 
men. This advantage encouraged 
Bonaparte to make another attack up- 
on the allies, in their strong position 
at Laon, to which place they bad re- 
treated, bat with avery different re- 
sult: yet, thongh defeated in his ob- 
ject; the allies beimg unable to molest 
him in his retreat, he moved upon 
Rheims, whichacorps of 15,000 Rus- 
sians and Prussians, uoder Gen. St. 
Priest, had got possession of en the 
12th. On the: 13th, some hours after 
Bonaparte’s arrival, they were dis- 
lodged and obliged to retire with the 
Joss of 5000 prisoners, and a quantity 
of baggaye and cannon. Here the 
Guad St. Priest, whom the French 
papers call a .éurn-coat, they say, was 
mortally wounded by the same cannon 
that killed Moreau.. A brother of his 
had: been made prisoner near Lan- 
Alrecy a few days beforer It seems that 
the army of Blucher effected its junc- 
tion with the corps of Generals Win- 
zingerode and Bulow, at Soissons, on 
the Sd. His left wing wasnear Craone. 
Bonaparte, with all the troops he could 
collect, bad followed this army in its 
march from the Marne to the Aisne. 

On. the Sth, he resolycd onan at- 
tempt to regain possession of the town 
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of Soissons; 10,000 Russian infantry 
of the corps of Gen, Count Langeron, 
under the orders of Gen. Rudzewich, 
defended it. The town, which lies on 
the opposite side of the Aisne to that 
on which the army was in position, is 
surrounded by a broken wall and ditch, 
passable in many parts. The enemy 
attacked svon after day-light, gained 
possession of the greater part of the 
suburbs, and twice attacked the town 
itself on opposite sides with heavy co- 
Jumns, supposed the separate divisions 
of Marmont and Mortier; He was 
both times repulsed with slaughter and 
loss; but still retained possession of 
the greater part of the suburbs, un- 
roofed the houses, and kept up a con- 
stant fire from them upon the troops 
on the walls of the town, until night 
put an end to the contest. The Rus- 
sian infantry equally maintained them- 
selves in another part of the suburbs, 
and a few houses only divided the 
combatants during the night. The 
Russians lost more than a thousand 
men killed and wounded. The loss of 
the enemy must have been greater, as 
his troops were more exposed. 
Soissons, the French papers say, waa 
principally defended by the regiment 
of the Vistula, and the inhabitants. 
In the mean time, the allies own that 
the corps of their army, posted near 
Craone, was ex to a most severe 
and powerfal attack. The cannonad- 
ing was most tremendous, General 
Count Stregonoff had his son, a lieu- 
tenant-general, killed. Three other 
Russian generals were wounded. Gen. 
Count Woronzoff had five officers of 
his personal staff killed or wounded. 
Aad so little communication was there 
between Blucher and Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, that on the 14th of March, 
scarcely any information had been re- 
ceived of the grand allied army for 
some days. Sokse judgment may well 
be formed of the nature of this ser- 
vice, as out of forty-two days only two 
had elapsed, in which the advance or 
rear.of Blucher's army had not been 
serinusky engaged. At Laon, in Bo- 
naparte’s last attack of Blucher, on the 
10th, # is undeniable that the French 
suffered ‘severely. Eight pieces of 
artiHery, with horses, &c. 2 or $000 
prisoners were taken, and successively 
22 pieces more. These advantages 
were chiefly confined to the eft. On 
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the right, the gazette observed, no 
particular advantages were gained, 
except expelling the enemy from the 
villages. One of these, the allies say, 
was taken and retaken five times; the 
Paris papers say seven. How or when 
the French army retreated the allies 
were uninformed, as appears from the 
following paragraph:-—** The fires of 
bis bivowae were apparent along a 
very extended line at the beginning 
of the night; but in. the morving it 
was observed he had retired, and the 
cavalry of the advanced guard are at 
this moment in pursuit of him towards 
Chavigtvon, on the road to Seissons.” 
However, he was first beard of at 
Rheims, where, as before mentioned, 
he defeated the Russians under St. 
Priest. In the mean while Prince 
Schwartzenberg, who had entered 
Troyes on the 4th, remained there 
unaccountably inactive till the 13th, 
during which time the rest of the 
allies, and the Silesian army, bad been 
almost incessantly engaged with the 
enemy. 

On the 13th we learned that Prince 
Schwartzenberg was again in motion; 
not towards Paris, but onthe northward 
to Chalons! Here our own accounts 
left us; bat by the French papers we 
learn that about the 16th, be was en- 
countered by Bonaparte near Chalons, 
and compelled to retrace his steps, 
after a severe action in which he lost 
a great number of prisoners, &c. On 
the 17th Prince Schwartzenberg, with 
4he two Emperors of Austria and Rus- 
sia, retired upon Troyes. On the 
T8th, the allied sovereigns evacuated 
Troyes, and proceeded in all haste 
towards Bar-sur-Aube. Bonaparte 
followed thein in person, in hopes to 
cut off some of their columns, but was 
only able to take ab hundred baggage 
waggons and some pontvons. Thus 
Blucher, Bulow, iar W inzingerode, 
are left at liberty to act against Paris, 
the rest of the allies being now distant 
from it 150 miles. Of the force left 
to oppose them by-the French, we are 
entirely ignorant. In the meanwhile, 
they are fortifying Champaigne with 
cannon, abbatis, inundations, &c. In 
the south the progress of the Austrians, 
towards Lyons, seems to bave been 
completely checked by the operations 
of Gen. Atgereau. From all these 
niovements, it is evident that the al- 
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lies, either unwilling or unable to co- 
operate with each other, have suffered 
S$ months to elapse, the greatest part of 
which time, it was generally believed, 
they ought to have been at Paris. 

The armistice, proposed more than 
amonth since by the allies, was not 
agreed to, though conferences were 
held at Lusigny on the subject. A 
French paper says—‘* We could not 
agree upon the line of demarcation, 
We were agreed upon the points of 
occupation to the north add east, but 
the enemy wished not only to extend 
his line upon the Saone and the 
Rhone, but to inclose Savoy in it, 
We replied to this unjust pretension, 
by proposing Ao adopt on this line the 
statu guo, and to leave the Duke’ of 
Castiglione and Count Bubna to settle 
it upon the line of their advanced 
posts. This was rejected. It was 
then necessary to renounce the idea 
of an armistice for a fortnight, which 
was attended with more inconveni- 
ences than advantages.” 

It is still to be apprehended, that 
the circumstance of treating with their 
chief, will afford a decisive proof to 
the French people, that he must reign 
in despite and defiance of the whole 
of Europe armed and arrayed, and 
frequently threatening the gates of his 
capital. 

SPAIN. 

This country, or rather its vicinity, 
has lately‘been the theatre of much 
business: After Lord Wellington had 
been successful in driving the enem 
from the right bank ‘of the Adour, 
across the Gave d@’Oleron, it seems he 
bad a narrow escape, as appears from 
tlie foliowing letter, written by one of 
Sir Rowland Hill's aidessde-camp, 
dated St. Palais, Feb. 20:—** I was 
riding in front of Lord Wellington 
and Sir Rowland Hill, with one of his 
lordship’s aides-de-camp, when, in 
crossing a French battery, a round 
shot passed between us, then went 
very near Lord Wellington's head, 
and afterwards struck and killed. Sir 
Rowland’s horse. The general was a 
little hurt by the fall, but not by any- 
means seriously.” 

From the Extraordinary Gazette, 
containing the. dispatches from Lord 
Wellington, dated St. Sever, March 
the ist, inclosing others from Sir 
Rowland Hill, it appears that the 
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whole of the operations upon the 
Adour have been attended with com- 

lete success; the enemy have been 

eaten and driven at all points, and a 
way opened to Bourdeaux. The ene- 
my's flight must have been rapid and 
complete, to enable our troops to 
reach Acre, St. Sever, and Mont ‘de 
Marsan, in succession. The distance 
from the heights of Orthes, where the 
battle begun, to Rochefort, is not less 
than fifty miles by the main road. 
By the positions of our army after- 
wards, itseems the French have moved 
eastwards, and entered the department 
of La Gers, while the British troops 
are in the heart of Les Landes. Lord 
Wellington supposed they would re- 
trograde upon Agen; however, the 
results of the operations to the Ist 
inst. was, that Bayonne, St. Jean Pied 
de Port, and Navarrens were invested, 
and thearmy having passed the Adour, 
were in possession of all the commu- 
nications across the river, besides 
capturing the enemy's magazines at 
Acre and Mont de Marsan.—No esti- 
inate is given of the enemy’s loss. Six 
pieces of cannon had been taken, and 
a,great number of prisoners; many 
soldiers had thrown away their arms, 
and the desertions had been immense. 


The whole ‘country was covéred with 
their dead. Of British officers only, 
near 200; a very considerable number 
are among the list of killed, wounded, 


and missing. Upon the whole this 
loss, which seems to’ have been the 
price paid for opening the way'to the 
possession of Bourdeaux, cannot be 
short of 4000 men in the whole. 

The Extraordinary Gazette omitted 
a very particular circumstance; name- 
ly, the wound received by the.illus- 
trious chief, who, besides being stun- 
ned by the wind of a canyon shot 
which passed close by him, in the 
action of the 27th, received a spent 
musket-ball in the thigh, ‘Phis was 
more properly a contusion than a 
wound, It did not. force his ioraship 
to quit the field, When the service 
of the day was over, it became neces- 
sary to lift him from his horse, and 
the pain. and stiffness, and swelling, 
rendered him unable to stand or move 
without assistance. Next day he ap- 
peared in-the field, on horseback, at 
bis-usual_early hour. Lord Welling 
ton would not allow this wound to be 
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mentioned in the general return of 
casualties; but the fact soon became 
known in the higher circles, by pri- 
vate intimation from the Secretary of 


* State’s office, and from Apsley House, 


whither Maj. Freemantle, who brought 
his dispatches, repaired without delay 
after delivering them.—The Eatl of 
March, sov aud heir to the Duke of 
Richmond, was also severely wounded 
by a ball, which was extracted, 
Another account says, in the course 
of the battle of Orthes, on the 28th 
ult. Lord Wellington, whilst in. con- 
versation with his Spanish aide de- 
camp, was struck on the sidé by a 
musketeball. | His lordship: immedi- 
ately said, ‘* 1am hit:”. and, im fact, 
the contusion was so violent: as to 
produce a momentary sickness; but 
fortunately the sword belt prevented 
the ball from entering his body. As 
soon as his side had been examined, 
it was found that the skin was barely 
perforated; his lordship remounted 
his horse, and appeared to think no 
more of the accident. He has, howy 
ever, since been abliged to use the 
assistance of a stick in walking; in all 
other respects he is well, and his 
spirits are excellent, i 
On the i2th ult, it seems that Mar- 
shal Beresford, who had been detached 
by Lord Wellington for the purpose, 
took possession of Bourdeaux without 
opposition, the people and the ma+ 
gistrates coming out voluntarily to 
meet the English, and hoisting the © 
white cockade, giving to understand 
that it was their design to restore the 
Bourbons ; but as some reason! for 
this kind reception it has been ob» 
served, that Bourdeaux has been, at 
all times, more: an English tham'a 
French town. Mostof its respectable 
inhabitants and commercial houses 
are English and Jvish settlers, or their 
descendants, Its present mayor, a 
Mr. Lyneh,. is among -the latter. © To 
him, in a great measure; we are'said 
to be indebted for the welcome’ which 
our troops received; and when the 
approach of Marshal Beresford was 
known, Mr. Lynch advanced from 
Bourdéaux to meet him, attended by 
the constituted authorities, the print 
‘cipal inhabitants, and an’ immense 
multitude in catriages, on horseback, 
and on foot, In his capacity of mayor, 
he was decorated with: the insignia of 
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Bonaparte's government; but, on his 
drawing near to Marshal Beresford, 
pulled them .off, tore them, and 
trampled them under foot. The white 
cockade was immediately substituted 
for them, and the mayor -would have 
delivered a prepared speech, if the 
acclamations-or noise made -by the 
veorle had not induced him to break 
off. 


Lord Wellington's dispatch states 
that, on the 13th, the enemy had col- 
lected a considerable force near Cou- 
chez, from which he concludes they 
have been joined by a detachment of 
10,000 men from the army of Suchet. 

Of the counter-revolution at Bour- 
deaux much is said, as being excited 
and encouraged by Lord Wellington, 
who, professing himself devoted to the 
Bourbons, promised all the necessary 
succours fo support the true royalists. 
Marshal Beresford, we are told, .in a 
paper printed at Bourdeaux, did the 
same, and subsequently gave fresh 
assurances of the protection of his loyal 

mation. But though at home govern- 
ment have maintained the most 
guarded secresy, abroad, it is now 
thought, the secret has escaped. It is 
indeed now known, that the British 
commander-in-chief has published his 
intentions by theauthority of govern- 
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the family of the Emperor of Anstria 
from any hope of succeeding to the 
throne of France? At any sate, a 
continuation of the war is now gene- 
rally entertained, and the daily de- 
pression of our funds adds a most 
discouraging testimony to the view of 
future loans and other burdens. 
' HOLLAND. } 

In this country the British, being 
left entirely unsupported by the allies, 
have met with yery serious checks in 
the neighbourhood of Antwe'p and 
Bergen-op-Zoom. Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham, in his attack upon the latter 
place on the 8th was totally defeated, 
notwithstanding the troops, near 4000 
in number, entered the place about 
half after eleven o'clock at night, 
Favoured by theice the troops got into 
_the ditch, and, with little opposition 
succeeded in ascending the ramparts 
of. the body of the place; but in the 
streets they experienced such a re- 
ception from a fire of musketry end 
grape shot, that many, being killed, 
and most of the survivors made pri- 
soners, they were obliged to capitulate, 
Among the officers killed are, Briga- 
dier-Gen.. Gore, the Hon. George 
Carleton, the Hon. J. Macdouald; &e, 
Among the missing, Major-General 
Caoke, the principal in command. 


ment, and not upon his own. Is it Qneof the columns employed on the 
then to be credited that our ministerss.service had actually made its way 
whilst, with the one hand, they.were into the place, when the othercolumn, 
negociating: with Bonaparte for peace, which ought. to have entered to sup- 
and thus.acknowledging him in fact port it, at another part of the fortifi- 
as the possessor of the throne of cations, was prevented by an unex- 
France; were, with the other, cavertly pected obstacle in passing the ditch 


supporting the Bourbons, and_ex- 
citing, by promise of succours, the 
adherents of that family to rise in 
arms, in order 'to hurl from the throne 
‘the man with whom, as Emperor of 
France, they were negociating a treaty? 
In this point of view, our negociation 
at Chatillon must be looked upon as 
only calculated to: gain time, to ma- 
ture a plan of counter-revolution. 
And if the war is to be continued by 
us, for the restoration of the Bourbons 
to the throne of France, it remains to 
be seen whether the allies also can so 
far recede from their original. decla- 
rations as to countenance it. Or, has 
Bonaparte’s positive refusal to give 
up the cautionary fortresses, in case 
of a peace, induced the allies to sanc- 
tion these new measures, excluding 


over the ice. From the great loss of 
officers sustained by the corps within 
the town during this delay, it fell into 
confusion, and was eventually obliged 
to surrender, after having been long 
exposed to a most galling and destruc- 
tive fire. _ No official returns have 
been published of the loss, but from 
circumstances, we fear it cannot be 
computed at less than two thousaud 
five hundred men. It is alleged, that 
a principal cause of this disaster was, 
the extreme youth and inexperience of 
the troops, most of whom are lads re- 
-cently drafted from the various mili- 
tia regiments. If we cannot find men 
to send on our foreign expeditions, 
and are therefore reduced to the ne- 
cessity of employing boys, how forcibly 
does the fact illustrate the inypolicy of 
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our conduct towards Ireland, where it 
is constantly necessary to keep a great 
number of our best troops. The 
abortive attempt against Bergen-op- 
Zoom is the only intelligence of im- 
portance received from Holland. We 
do not yet hear of any considérable 
Jevy of Dutch troops, or of any at- 
tempt to render the population of that 
country availuble for the purpose of 
confirming its independence. The 
Dutch are willing to indulge us ina 
monopoly of glory, and in return they 
only expect to be guarded from dan- 
ger, and exempted from exertion. 
Ifthe Dutch leave their external 
affairs to be settled by their allies, it 
seems their Prince is not regardless of 


their domestic concerns. He has pro- - 


posed to give them a zew constitution ; 
a wise constitution which may secure 
their freedom against all possible 
abuses. He, therefore, felt-it as one of 
the mst sacred of his duties to sum- 
mon together some men of consi- 
deration, aud to charge them with the 
weighty task of establishing a fun- 


damental code, built upon their man- 


ners and habits, and corresponding to 
the wants of the present‘time. This 
being done, and the Prince's appro- 
bation obtained, he did not think it 
enough; the whole Dutch people, he 
says, must be recognized in this im- 
portant work. It is then deemed re- 
quite that six bundred persons should 
be convoked as representatives. They 
are to meet at y ane sabe for this 
purpose on the 28th inst. As to the 
quality of the voters, no inhabitant 
is deprived of this right, with the ex- 
ception of domestic servants, valets, 
bankrupts, persons in astate of non- 
age, or under accusation. When it 
shall appear that the majority are sa- 
tisfied with the persons thus sub- 
mitted to their election, the Prince 
will appear ig the midst of them, sa- 
lute them as the representatives of the 
Dutch people, and also take the oath 
prescribed to him by the constitution, 
withall due solemnity. The adoption 
of these measures, the Prince says, 
will bind him and his house for ever 
to his regenerated country. 

Every friend to rational iiberty, it 
is presumed, will be pleased with this 
communication; because, in all pub- 


neg feature is particularly striking, 


. discussions the people are gainers. 
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that is, the number of the Dutch re- 

resentatives, intimating either. that 
Jotland is to be considerably extended 
or otherwise remaining small, she will 
be much better represented than some 
other countries much larger. Yet, a8 
the best theories are often found de- 
ceptive when brought into practice, 
it will be necessary ta wait a short 
time for the operation of the new 
Dutch constitution, to judge with 
more propriety of its real value. Ano- 
ther point is certain, which is, that if 
Holland is reaHy.regenerated, she will 
be much more indebted to her ene- 
mies for this regeneration, than to her- 
self or to her friends, 


ITALY. 


Murat, not being inclined to find 
* the post of honour in a private sta- 
tion,” has resolved to continue a king; 
of course he has entered into a treaty 
with the afiies, and to some facilities 
of trade granted him, he has been 
pleased to attach the flattering title of 
** freedom of the seas.” He is, by 
virtueof his late negociations, at open 
war with his countryman Eugene 
Beauharnois, the Vice-roy of Italy; 
who it seems, adhering to bis former 
oath and the fortunes of the man that 
made him, has heroically rejected all 
terms of compromise with his enemies. 
He is reported to bave said, that had 
he been King of Italy, he might have 
acted otherwise; but his fealty being 
pledged to-Napoleon, as an officer un- 
der him, he would not betray the 
trust reposed in him. ‘* Soldiers!" 
said he to his army, “ this is my motto, 
Honour and Fidelity: be italso yours, 
and with that and the assistance of 
God, we shall triamph over all our 
enemies."—A noble confidence which 
we can only wish had been manifested 
in a better cause; but, according to 
ail appearanee, the fate of Italy, and 
that of the continent at large, will 
soon be terminated by treaty, and 
not by the sword. It would he idle to 
speculate upon ihe fate of arms, or 
any further devastation of that beav- 
tiful region where we were lately told, 
** there is nat at this time to be found, 
between the Adige and the Mincio, 
twenty trusses of hay or asack of oats |"* 
Still the reign of a French Prince in 
Italy may improve and ameliorate the 
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The Pope is said to have arrived 
again at Savona, and that he will 
shortly hold a council at Nice, to re- 
gulate the affairs of the catholic reli- 
Opinion, however, is against 


gion. 
him. 
DOMESTIC. 

The two houses of parliament met 
on the ist of March, after their long 
adjournment in January, In the 
House of Lords, the Earl of Liver- 

ool delivered a message from the 

rince Regent, stating his royal high- 
ness’s pleasure that the house should 
adjourn till Monday, March the ist. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne would not 
oppose the adjournment ; but thought, 
as there was so much public and pri- 
vate business before the house, which 
would suffer by the delay; and as no 
interruption would he given to the 
foreign policy of ministers, no incon- 
venience-would result from keeping 
Parliament sitting. In this interval 
they might discuss one important 
topic, to which they were pledged, 
namely, the revision of the Corn Laws, 
and might get rid of that arrear of 
Appeal causes, to facilitate which the 
constitution of the Courts be!ow had 
heen altered.—Lord Liverpool did not 
deny the right of the noble marquis to 
oppose the motion; but thought 
respect for the personage from whom 
it proceeded ought to induce com- 
pliance. Ministers had not resorted 
to sucha measure without a conviction 
of its necessity, and a knowledge that 
it would not be attended with material 
inconvenience.—The Earl of Derby 
said that the adjournment would be, 
in reality, till the middle of April, as 
the 2ist March would bring them 
nearly to Passion Week, when the 
House always adjourned over Easter, 
He sincerely hoped that the present 
Degociations might terminate in a 
peace, safe to this country, and ho- 
mourable to all parties —Lord, Liver- 
pool, in reply to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who urged that if another ad- 
, journment was deemed necessary, 
timely notice should be given, to pre- 
vent members from coming te town 
from distant parts of the country, that 
he had no expectation thatsuch would 
be the case. 

In the House of Commons, on a 
new writ being moved for the election 
of a burgess for the borough of Eye, 
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in the room of Sir W. Garrow, who 
since his election had accepted the 
office of Chief Justice of Chester, 
Sir S. Romilly made some remarks on 
the impropriety of the Hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir W. G.) continuing to held 
the two offices of Chief Justice of 
Chester, and the Attorney General. 
ship. To appoint a gentleman hold- 
ing a lucrative office at the sole plea- 
sure of the crown, and removable from 
that office the very moment that he 
might give dissatisfaction to the crown, 
to a high judicial situation, was, in his 
opinion, distinctly inconsistent with 
that independence of the judicial cha- 
racter, which it was so important to 
preserve iavialate-—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then delivered a , 
message from the Regent, for the ad- 
journment of the House till March 
21.—Mr. Whitbread said he should 
carefully abstain from all remarks; 
and would vote for the adjournment, 
but was apprehensive that it might be 
drawn into a precedent: he would 
therefore suggest an amendment, stat- 
ing their confidence in the necessity of 
so unusual an adjournment ata season 
when matters of such importance 
pressed upon them for consideration, 
and trusting that the unexampled state 
of public affairs upon the continent, 
would afford a justification of their 
conduct to the constitution and te 
posterity, and prevent their com- 
pliance being draw into a pernicious 
precedent.— Lord Arch. Hamilton felt 
himself compelled, on account of the 
advanced. period of the season, and 
the length of the adjournment, to re- 
sist the motion.—Mr. Ponsonby: said, 
that though he could not conjecture 
what important affairs rendered the 
adjournment necessary, and was fully 
sensible of the. inconvenience result- 
ing from it, he would. not resist the 
application. He could not support the 
amendment of his Hon. Friend; as 
there was no precedent of the House 
complying with such a re¢ommen- 
dation, and entering its reasons on 
the jourvals.—Mr. Whitbread with- 
drew his amendment, and the motion 
was carried unanimously.—On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the time for’ the receiving 
private bills was extended. No pri- 
vate bill to be read a Ist time: after 
Mouday the 28th Marely, and no. ree 
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ort to be received after the 23d of 
ay.—Adj. as 

The Parliament, which was adjourn- 
ed to the @ist, conformably to the 
pleasure of the Prince Regent, met 
again without receiving any extraor- 
dinary communication relative to 
peace or war. Notwithstanding this, 
in full confidence in the servants of 
the crown, not one of the members 
have presumed to disturb the pro- 
found silence which they have chosen 
to observe, unless a few words from 
Lord Ossulston may be deemed irrele- 
vant. His lordship only hinted the 
propriety, in case of any treaty with 
the French government, of introdu- 
cing a saving clause in favour of such 
persons.as may have favoured the 
Bourbons, or any of the belligerent 
powers. Hitherto nothing has oc- 
curred beyond the ordinary routine 
of business. 

The stock-jobbing fraud, detailed in 
p. 155 of our last Magazine, has since 
engaged the attention of a committee 
of the Stock Exchange, who have de- 
livered in a report, which very hap- 
pily exculpates.every member of their 
own body. ‘The report, atnong other 

articulars, contains the evidence of 

Ir. Fearn, who stated that he had lat- 
terly been in the habit of doing busi- 
ness in the funds for Lord Cochrane, 
Cochrane Johnstone, and Mr. Butt; 
that he always understood that what 
business he did for Mr. Butt was to'be 
placed to Lord Cochrane's account; 
that on the 2ist of February he sold 
for Lord Cochrane 139,000 omnium, 
for Cochrane Johnstone 120,000 ditto 
and 100,000 consuls, for Mr. Butt 
124,000 omnium and 168,060 consols. 
—This report, and other animadver- 
sions, have brought forward an affida- 
vit, sworn by ‘Thomas Lord Cochrane, 
in which-he deposes that ‘* he had-no 
secret information of any kind; and 
that his connection in any way with 
the funds arose from an impression, 
that in the present favourable aspect 
of affairs it was only necessary to bold 
stock inorder to becoine a gainer, with- 
ont prejudice to any body; that he did 
so openly, considering it in no degree 
unproper, far less dishonourable."— 
Now secing that there are such num- 
bers who gamble in the funds, and 
are neverth: less deemed “* honourable 
men,’ and that these are the principal 
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persons injured, this affair has perhaps 
already occupied but too much notice 
from the upright and disinterested 
public. 

Mr. Roger O'Connor, it is under~ 
stood, has ‘commenced an action 
against.the printer of the newspaper, 
called The Dublin Correspondent, which 
is supposed to have been the vehicle 
of a most scandalous paragraph, undér 
the head of ‘t An Extraordinary Robs 
bery,” which, on account of the artfal 
and. insidious manner in which it was 
couched, was copied into a number of 
publications. This being an arrant 
falsehood, and calculated only to ins 
jure a gentleman who has been un« 
— harassed for a series. of yearsy 

y allsorts of malevolent stories and 
insinuations, he has resolved upon an 
endeavour to obtain redress from the 
laws of his country. 

The Queen of Wirtembery, one of 
the illustrious persons ¢xpected in 
this country, is the second Princess of 
the House of Brunswick, who has 
been married to this Duke or King of 
Wirtemberg. His first wife was niece, 
and his second, daughter to George 
Til. His first wife was sister to the 
Princess of Wales, and his second wife. 
is sister to the Prince of Wales. ‘His 
conduct to both is said to have been 
equally unconciliating, The Princes 
of Brunswick consider themselves un- 
fortunate in their wives, and the Prin- 
cesses of that House are not more go 
in their husbands. The late Duchess. 
of Wirtemberg, the present Queen of 
Wirtemberg, the Princess of Wales, 
and the late Queen of Denmark, are 
melancholy instances of this positions 
and George the Third has at: least to 
lament the unhappy marriages of a 
sister, 2 son, a daughter, and .two 
nieces. ; 

A Russian Princess, the Duchess of 
Oldenburg, has also had great prepa- 
rations made for her reception in this 
metropolis, with her suite of sixty 
persons. She is the sister of one of 
the imperial families. The Duke of 
Clarence is also expected home from 
the continent, preparatory to a new 
matrimonial connection. ‘The in- 
tended nuptials of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales with the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, will give a brilliancy 
and interest to the approaching spring, 
which, with the prospect of a general 
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peace, may introduce a period distin- 
guished for its happiness above many 
others. 

The late proceedings of the com- 
mon council of the city of London, 
respecting the price of. bread, have 
been uncommonly interesting. The 
report of the bread committee was 
taken into consideration ou Thursday 
the 24th iust. when Mr. Dixon said he 
would have the bakers allowed to fix 
their own price, as the butcher, the 
tallow-chandler, and others do; _ it 
being then the interest of every trades- 
man to sell as cheap as he could, the 
public would thus have the benefit of 
competition. But thisargument, from 
the daily practice of other tradesmen, 
over whom there is no controul, is of 
very little worth. Mr. Alderman 
Scholey (the late Lord. Mayor), to 
whom the public are indebted for 
many real benefits during his mayor- 
alty, said that what he had done he 
had been actuated bya desire (o be- 
Refit the poor, to whom bread was so 
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essential an article of food, and he 
had laboured to get the fullest infor. 
mation on the subject. Out of above 
1700 bakers, he had personally seen 
upwards of 1900, three-fourths of them 
had declared to him that they weee 
wholly under the controu! of the corn- 
factor or the miller. He had thus 
discovered that gross frauds and eva- 
sions existed in making tlie returns of 
the quantities of flour. He was per- 
suaded, that if the subject came fully 
before Parliament, the system of as- 
size would be put an end to; aud the 
propriety of doing away the assize al- 
together was agreed to by the court} 
as was also the recommendation of 
government to build a new street, an 
erect a new post-office on the site of 
St. Martins-le-grand. This improve- 
ment, it is said, will open a good north 
road to and from: the city; and the 
new post-office being there situated, 
they will be enabled to receive and 
deliver letters an hour sooner and 
later every evening. 
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Tuames Fair, and the late Frost. 
REVIOUSLY to the complete 
freezing of the river Thames, 
brought on by the severe weather, no- 
ticed in our Magazine for January, 
this stream offered a n‘ost singular ap- 
pearance: vast quantities of snow were 
seen almost every where on the sur- 
face, and being carried up and down 
by the tide and the stream, or collect- 
ed where the banks or the bridges sup- 
ported the accumulation, they formed 
a sort of glaciers, united one moment, 
and crashing, cracking, and dashing 
away the next. At times, too, when 
the flood became elevated by the 
spring tides and the current ran strong- 
ly, the small ice islands floated away, 
passing through the arches with a ra- 
pidity scarcely to be eonceived, ac- 
cording as the wind or tide prevailed. 
In fact, the conglomeration, upon the 
whole, presented more the appearance 
of the rudeness of the desart, than that 

of a broad surface regularly frozen. 


Among the oddities’ visible on the 
Thames, were a number of prititers, 
who, having brought their presses, 
pulled off various impressions, which 
they sold for a trifle One of these 
stainers of paper addressed the spec- 
tators as follow: ‘* Friends, now is your 
time to support the freedom of the 
press. Can the press have greater 
liberty? Here vou find it working in 
the middle of the Thames, and if you 
éncourage us,-by buying our impres- 
sions, we will keep it going in the true 
spirit of liberty during the frost."— 
Gne of the articles, printed and sold, 
contained the following lines: 


CHRONICLE. 


Behold the river Thames is frozén o’er, 

Which, lately, ships of mighty burden 
bore; : 

Now different arts and pastimes here you 
see, : 

But printing claims superiority. 


Printed to commemorate a remarkably. 
severe frost, which commenced Dec. 27 
1813, accompanied by an unusual thick 
fog, that continued eight, days, and was 
succeeded by-a tremendous fall of snow, 
which prevented all communication with 
the northern and western roads for several 
days. The Thames presented a complete 
field of ice between London and Black- 
friars bridges, on Monday, the 3 Ist of da+ 
nuary, 1814. A fair is this day (Feb-4, 
1814) held, and the whole space between 
the two bridges covered with spectators. 


The above was surmoypnted by the 
Prince Regent's feathers and motto, 
Tech Dien, eutwined with oak and lau- 
rel: on each side’a ship, as the em- 
blem of trade and industry. 

Another: 

Frost Farr. 


Amidst the arts which on, the Thames ap-, 


pear, 
To tell the wouders of this icy year, 
Printing claims prior place, which, at ong 
view, 
Erects a monument to frost and you. 


Printed on the river Thames, Feb. 4, 
in the fifty-fourth year of the reign of 
King George the Third, Anno Demini, 
1614. 


Paths were formed, both direct and 
diagonal, from shore to shore; and 
frequent cautions were given to those 
heroines whose curiosity induced them 
to venture on the glassy plane, to be 
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careful notte stip off the kirk. The 
votaries of Terpsichore amused them- 
selves. with the mazy dance, in which 
‘they were accompanied principally by 
Pandean pipes; while others diverted 
themselves with skittles ;-and the well 
known cry of ** Up and win ‘em,” re- 
sounded from the voices of numerous 
tendeis of savoury pies, gin and gin- 
gerbread, &c. Most of the booths were 
distinguistied by. appropriate signs; 
there were the Waterman's Arms, the 
Crown, the Magpye, the Eel-pot, &c. 
and one wag hada notice appended to 
his tent, that several feet adjoining 
his premises were to let on a building 
sease. 

The amitsements were brought to a 
close on Sunday, Feb. Gih, the ice 
having given way in consequence of a 
thaw ahd the high tides. On the Sa- 
turday previous thousands of. people 
walked on the ice from London Bridge 
to Blackfriars, notwithstanding there 
were evident signs of its speedily break- 
jug Up; and even early on the Sunday 
morning some fool-hardy persons pass- 
ed overfrom Bankside to Queenhithe. 
About an hour after this, the whole 
mass gave “way, and swept with a tre- 
mendous range. through the noble 
arches of Blackfriars Bridge, carrying 
all within its course, including many 
barges and smal! craft. The new erec- 
tions. for the Strand Bridge impeded 
its progress, and a vast quantity of the 
ice was there collected; but the strong 
current. on the Somerset-house side 
carried every thing before it, and the 
passage of the river became at last free. 
—Nutvbers of boats were then busily 
employed, saving rafts of timber, and 
towing drifted barges to the. shore. 
Some persons carousing in a booth, 
erected opposite Brookes’s wharf, who 
had been left to take care of it on the 
Saturday night, were very ear losing 
their lives: at twe o'clock the next 
morning the tide began to flow at 
London Byidge with great rapidity; 
the thaw assisted the efforts of the 
tide, and the booth was hurried alon 
with the quickness of lightning rian 4 
Blackfriars Bridge. The men, in their 
alarm, neglected the fire and candles, 
which, communicating with the cover- 
ing, setitin aflame. They succeed- 
ed in getting into a lighter which had 
broken from its moorings, but it was 
dashed to pieces against one of the 





piers of Blackfriars Bridge, on which 
some of them got, and were taken off 
safely, the rest got into a barge while 
passing Puddle-dock. *, 

The following account of, the frost 
in 1688,. which has’ been communi- 
cated by a gentleman from a memos 
randum of his great-grandfather’s, we 
here insert. ' 

“* On the 20th of December, 1683, 
a very violent frost began, which last- 
ed to the 6th of February, in so, great 
extremity, that the pools were frozen 
eighteen inches thick at least, and the 
Thames was'so frozen, that a great 
street, from the Temple to Southwark, 
was built with shops, and all mannet 
of things sold. Hackney-coaches plied 
there as in the streets. There were 
also: bull-baiting, and a great, many 
shews and tricks to beseen. This day 
the frost broke. In the morning I saw 
acoach and six horses driven from 
Whitehall almost to the bridge, (Lon- 
don Bridge, none being then at Black+ 
friars), yet by three o'clock that day 
(Feb. 6) next to Southwark the ice was 
gone, soas boats did row.to and fro, 
and the next day all the frost was.gone, 
On Candiemas-day I went to Croydon 
matket, and led my horse over the ice 
at the horse- ferry. from W estininster to 
Lambeth. As ‘I came back | led him 
from Lambeth upon the middle of the 
Thames to W hitefriars stairs, .and se 
led him.up by them. And this day an 
ox. was, roasted whole over against 
Whitehall. King Charles Il. aud the 
Queen ate part of it.” 

This .account is confirmed by a 
French writer, a visitor to England in 
the year 1688. He took particular no- 
tice of the pastimes of those days, in 
a small volume. which he published 
on his return to Paris. He says, that 
besides hackney-coaches, alarge sledge 
or sledges were then exhibited on the 
Thames, and adds, that the merry mo- 
narch passed a whole night upon the 
Thames with one of his concubines 
and some of his courtiers. 

The thaw which we noticed in p. 77, 
was but transient; for on the 3d of 

February the frost again set in. Ina 
fact, looking to the effects of this frost, 
it may certainly be considered to have 
existed, from its first commencement 
in December without interrupiion to 
the present time, a period of nearly 
thirteen weeks. Happily, its termi- 
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nation, on Sunday, Mareh the 20th, 
seemed to be final; the wind changed 
from the north-east, and has. since 
cohtinued in the south and south-west 
with little variation. 

pon the whole, it does not appear 
that the present winter, notwithstand- 
ing its severitv, has been remarkable 
for intensity of cold. Fahrenlieit's ther- 
mometer has been frequently observed 
at 20, several times at 15, more than 
once at 16, once at 6, and once so low 
as 2 below 6, viz. 34 degrees below the 
freezing point. This happened on the 
fMorning of Christmas-day, 1796, and 
is reputed to be the most intense de- 
cae of cold ever observed in Eng- 

H 


SANGUINARY ACTIONS. 


The following is the French ac- 
count of the late affair between the 
British schooner Alphea and the Re- 
nard French privateer of 14 guns and 
50 men, to the Maritime Prefect of 
Cherburgh :— 


“ On the Oth of Sept. 1913, at three 
o'clock, we descried’a sail to leeward, 
on the starboard tack. I gave chace, 
and at five o’clock discovered her to 
be a manof warschooner. She came 
up with me at one o'clock. I made 
preparation for battle, and stationed 
every man at his post. The ehemy’'s 
schooner began the action by firing 
her chace guns. The enemy buffed 
tp to the wind, and [ gave him my 
tarboard broadside.” Capt. Le Roux 
then proceeds thus: “At three o'clock 
our two remaining officers cheered the 
courage of the small number of men 
that remained; when two guns which 
were fired at ‘once from our deck ap- 
peared to throw the enemy into disor- 
der; and just as the commanding offi- 
cer was in the act of crying out, ‘They 
have struck, cease firing,’ the schooner 
blew up, within pistol-shot to leeward. 
We were at the same instant covered 
with flames and pieces of wreck on 
fire, which fell all over our decks.— 
The commanding officer caused water 
to be thrown upon the whole, and gave 
orders for manning the boats, in order 
to save those of the enemy's crew who 
might bave escaped the explosion; 
but our launch was shattered to pieces, 
and the joilv-boat in tow was sunk. 
Three or four were discovered swim- 
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ming on the wrecks ;: but all that could 
be done, was to desire: them to come 
page Me of us, the calm preventing 
us from mané@uvring; But none of 
them wert able to come near us: they 
cried out they could see nothing. It 
was then half- past three.” 


Deposition of one of the officers of the 

enard, taken prisoner ity another 
French privateer, and brought into 
Plymouth. 


“ Sept. 1815.—On the oth, at three 
in the afternoon, the Renard descried 
a schooner, to which she gave chace, 
Av four, having discovered her to be 
a man-of war, the privateer madé of 
Atmidnight the schooner-commenced 
firing her chace guns: at one the em 
—— began, and continued tifl 
half-past' three, when the schooner 
blew up, from the grenades which 
were thrown on board. Some mitihtes 
after the explosion three’ men were 
perceived on the wrecks; whe were 
not saved for want of boats. They 
were called to cone alongside, ‘but 
they answered they were unable, hav 
ing their sight scorched. A short 
tinie afterwards they sunk” ~ 


The London Gazette for Sa 


March 5, contains @ letter'from Capt. - 


Philfimore, of the Eurotas frigate, to 
Admiral Lord Keith, relative to the 
capture of the French frigate Clo- 
Tinde, as follows: 
H. M.S. Eurotas, Plymouth Sound, 
* March 1, 1814. 

My Lord,—I have the houour to in- 
form your lordship, that his Majesty's 
ship under my command, parted coim- 
pany from the Rippon on Monday 
night, the 21st ult. in chace of a véssel 
which proved to be a Swedish mer- 
chant ship, and on Friday the 25th, in 
endeavouring to rejoin the Rippon, 
being then in lat. 47, 40, north, and 
long. 9, 30, west, we perceived a sail 
upon the lee beam, to which we gave 
chace. We soon discovered her to be 
an enemy's frigate, and that she was 
endeavouring to out maneuvre us in 
bringing her to action; but having 
much the advantage in sailing, (al- 
though the wind had unfortunately 
died away) we were enabled at about 
five o'clock to pass under her stern, 
hail her, and commence close action, 
When receiving her broadside, and 
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passing to hér bow, out mizen-mast it; but to the great mortification of 
was shot away. | then ordered the every one off board, we: peiceived two 
helm to be put. down to lay her aboard, sail on our lee bow, which proved to 
bat.the wreck of our mizen-mastlying be the Driad and Achates, and they 
on our quarter, prevented’ this desi- having crossed the enemy (we only 
sable object front being aecomplished. four miles distant) before we evuld 
- The enemy just passed clear of us, get up to her, deprived us. of the gra- 
and both officers and men of thé Bu- ‘tification of having ber colours hauled 
rotas renewedithe action withthe most downto us. : 
determined bravery and resolution, . The enemy's frigate proved to be 
while the enemy returned’.our fire in the Clorinde, Capt. Dennis Legard, 
a warm and gallantmanner. We suc- mounting 44 guns, with four brass 
ceeded in raking her again,.and then swivels in each top, and a complement 
lay broadside to broadside; at 6, 20, of 360 picked men. 
our main-mast fell by the board, the It is with sincere regret T have to 
enemy's mizen-mast failing atthesaine state that our loss is considerable, 
time; at 6, 50, our fore-mast fell, and having 20 killed and 40 wounded ; and 
the enemy's main-mast almost imme- I most sincerely lament the loss of 
diately afterwards. At 10 minntes three fine young midshipmen; two of 
after 7, she slackened her fire, but whom had served the whole of their 
having her foremaststanding, she suc- time with me, and who ail promised 
ceeded with her foresail in getting out to be ornaments to the service. Among 
of range. During. the whole of the the wounded is Lieut. Foord, of the 
action we kept up a. heavy and well- Royal Marines, wito received a grape+ 
directed: fire; nor do | know which shot in his thigh, while gallantly head- 
most to admire, the seamen at the ing his party. q 
great guns, or the Marines with their _ | learn from M. Gerrard, one of the 
small arnis, they vying with each other French officers, that they calculate 
whoshould most anaoy the enemy, _— their loss on board the Clorinde at 120 
I wasiat this time so much exhaust- fen. It is therefore unnecessary for 
ed by loss:of blood, from the wounds me td particularise the exertions of 
L had veecived in the early part of the every, individual on board. this. ship, 
action froma grape-shot, that I found or the promptness with which every 
it impossible for me to remaim any order was put into execution by so 
Jonger wpon deck. I was therefore young a ship's company. 
underthe painful necessity. of desiring . 
Lieut. Smith (first lieutenant) to take a : 
the command: of the quarter-deck, and New Sourn Wa es. 
to clear the wreck of the fore-mastand Sydney, March 13, 1813.—The lately 
mainmast, which then lay nearly. fore established annual fair at Paramatta 
and aft the deck, and to make. sail was held, pursuant to public’ orders, 
after the evemy, but, at the same onthe Lith inst. The novelty of the 
time, -T had. the satisfaction of reflect- occurrence, this being the first fair 
‘ing that I had left the command inthe ever held in New South Wales, drew 
hands of an active and zealous officer. a vast concourse of persons-of all ranks 
’ We kept sight of the enemy during together—many of them out of ¢curi-+ 
the night by means of boats’ sails and osity to view a scene whicly tended so 
ajigger on the ensign staff; and be- strongly toremiid themvof their native 
fore twelve o'clock the next day Lieu- country—while the still greater num- 
tenant Smith reported to me that, by ber assembled for the wiser purposes 
the great exertion of every officer and of buying and selling, We are happy 
many, jury-courses, top-sails, stay-sails, to say that all the arrangements for thie 
and spanker, were set in chace of the accommodation of the buyers and sel- 
enemy, who bad not even cleared lers, aud also for the proper securing 








away his wreck, and that we were of the cattlé, were so complete; that 


coming up with her very fast, going mo accident occurred to damp the ge 
at the rate of 64 knots; that the decks neral good humour prevailing, and 
were perfectly clear, and that the offi- sales were made to a very considerable 
cers and men were as eager to renew amount. Two individuals (Messrs 


the action as. they were (@ commesce Wentworth and Lord, we believes 
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alone disposed of horned cattle to the 
value of upwards of 600/. and from 
this a judgment may be formed. of the 
extent of the general sales. Cows 
were sald so high as 277. per head, and 
some even went off at upwards of 30/. 
These latter were, however, of the 
English breed, which is found to an- 
swer much better than any other in 
this-climate. - The shew of horses, 
sheep, and pigs, was also very gratify- 
ing, and thesales keep pace with those 
of the horned cattle. 

The situation of Paramatta ‘seems 
admirably calculated for an establish- 
ment of the present sort, being centri- 
cally situated between the cultivated 
and pasture lands of Windsor, Ne- 
peav, Richmond, Castlereagh, Wil- 
berforee, George's River, &c. on the 
one hand, and the great mart of Syd- 
ney.on the other, which furnishes the 
consumption fer the redundant pro- 
duce of all those farming and grazing 
districts. 

His Excellency the Governor and 
Mrs. Macquarrie, with his honour the 
Lieut.-Governor and Mrs. O'Connell, 
honoured the fair with their presence, 
and returned to this settlement in the 
evening, 


We are-extremely sorry to report 
the toss of the schooner Mercury, the 
property*of Mrs. Reibey, and of the 
schooner Endeavour, Mr. H. Kable, 
jun. master, at Shoal -Haven, on the 
2d inst. both having cargoes of cedar, 
The créws were saved. 


Sydney. May 8, 1813.—The Go- 
vernor Macquarrie, Cap. R.S. Walker, 
whose arrival from Otaheite we last 
week mentiened, had been absent 
from hence sinte the 6th of last Sep- 
tember, from which she arrived at the 
above island in the short space of 
twenty-seven days, and from thence 
went to the pearl islandsand procured 
about sixty tons of the pear! shell, of 
which, with eight or ten tons of pork 
obtained afterwards at Otabeite, her 
cargo consists. Captain Walker also 
visited Palmerston’s Islands, in the 
hope of discovering and apprehending 
some or all of the rothans who, about 
two years ago, treacherously combined 
and nuardered Mr. John Burbeck, 
formerly master of the brig Cyclops, 
under whose orders they had been left 
by Capt. Fodger, of the Trial, for the 
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pace of procuring sharks’ fins and 
ch !a mer, and another Englishman, 
an account of which barbarous trans- 
action we received and published 
shortly after it .unhappily occurred, 
The chief conspirators, it appears, 
were two Portuguese, who prevailed 
on their companions, among whom’ 
were several Otaheitan and other 
islanders, to join in the detestable 
project. A quantity of the natural 
productions of the place that had beén 
collected, stil! remained, in a spoiling 
state, but none of the delinquents 
could be feund.° Captain W. also 
touched at the Happyes, and there 
fuuud several deserters from the brig 
Favourite, Capt. Fisk, who from an in- 
oonceivable degeneracy of inclination 
had mingled with these uncouth and 
savage islanders with the very basest 
of views possible, as they were ems 
ployed in constructing batteries from 
the cannon taken out of the Port au 
Prince, a stout privateer of thirty 
uns, which had been cut off there. 
“rom these batteries they doubtless 
have a view to the capture of shipping 
that may accidentally fall within the 
range; and, as a pledge of their de- 
termination to do all the mischief ig 
their power, they have planned and 
headed expeditions against many une 
defended islands, which they plun- 
dered and ieft destitute. The numbet 
of Europeans at the Happyes we know 
not; but certain it is they are capable 
of accomplishing much by fraud or 
force, and that vessels cannot be toe 
much guarded that chance to go that 
way. 

In government-orders, issued at 
Sydney on Jan. 13, 1813, it is com- 
manded by his Excellency, (Governor 
Macquarrie) that ‘‘ in futare no per- 
son under sentence of transportation 
for life, shall apply for an absolute 
pardon until he or she shatl have re- 
sided for the space of fifteen years ip 
the colony: and such persons as have 
been transported for limited periods, 
are desired not to apply for absolute 
pardons until they shall have resided 
in the colony for at least three-fourths 
of the original period of their traus- 
portation. 

** Persons applying for conditional 
pardons or emancipations, who are 
under sentence of transportation fog 
life, are required to have resided 
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therein for at least two-thirds of their 
respective periods of transportation, 
before their application of conditional 
pardons or emancipations will betaken 
jnto consideration. 

_“ Tickets of leave, enabling persons 
to employ their time off the store for 
their own private advantage, will not 
be granted to any persons until they 
have been employed either by govern- 
ment or private individuals, to whom 
their services may have been assigned, 
for the full. space of three years. 

** Petitions or memorials for free 
and conditional pardons, and tickets 
of leave, are to be presented only once 
jin each year, and the first Monday in 
gach succeeding month in December 
js hereby assigned for that .purpose.” 

The representations made to mini- 
sters in England, and to Governor 
Macquarrie, had led to the removal 
of the restriction in regard to foreign 
trade with the ports of the Derwent, 
and of Port Dalrymple at Van Die- 
men’s Land; so that merchants or 
trading vessels.from England, India, 
or other countries in amity with Great 
Britain, might, from the 10theof June, 
1818, touch at those ports,; and on 
efitering their cargoes, and paying the 
duties thereon, make sale ofeach por- 
tion as may be, ‘by the respective 
commandments, deemed necessary to 
the wants or demands of those settle- 
ments, in like nranner and with equal 
freedom as at Port Jackson. 

. To relieve the commercial distress of 
the colony, arising from the. scarcity 
of specie, the governor had put in 
circulation a quantity of dollars—a 
piece struck out of the centre being 
at 15d. and the remainder of the dollar 
at 5s. sterling. The commissary-ge- 
neral had also issued notes of one, two, 
five, and ten pounds each, in payment 
of provisions, supplied by individuals 
to his Majesty's stores. These notes 
were to be consolidated monthly. 

There appears to be considerable. 
fluctuation in the markets at Sydney : 
wheat from 6s. to 9$s.6d. per bushel; 
maize 5s.6d. per ditto; potatoes from 
78. to 14s. per cwt.; fowls from 5s. to 
Gs. per couple; eggs from 2s.6d. to 3s. 
per dozen; butter 5s.6d. per lb.; bar- 
ey from 6s. to 7s. per bushel; oats 


5s.6d. per ditto; and rye 4s.8d. per 
ditt, 
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OBITUARY. 

On the 17th of January, at Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees, in the county of Dur- 
ham, Mrs. Sudton, wife of George 
Sutton, Esq. of that place, and third 
daughter of the late Wm. Horsfall, 
Esq. of Storthes Hall, in the county 
of York.—lIf a life passed in the ex- 
ercise of every virtue that can endear 
the character of our nature, be én- 
titled to live in the recollection of 
surviving friends, then will the me- 
mory of this most incomparable wo- 
man afford a longand mournful theme 
to those who now deplore a loss that 
can never be repaired. In_her attend- 
ance on the first of all our duties, she 
was constant and fervent, and her’ 
heart felt what her tongue uttered, 
whilst the unbounded acts of her be- 
nevolence gave a convincing testi- 
mony that she well understood, and as 
well obeyed, that second great com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” She was unre- 
mitting in her attendance to this di- 
vine injunction, and followed it so 
completely without ostentation, that 
it might be most truly said, ** the 
right hand knew not -what the left’ 
hand did.” She looked for her reward 
to that Being alone who can recom- 
peice virtue, and we may surely hope 
she has not looked in vain. In her 
intercourse with the world, her man- 
ners were peculiarly mild and affable; ' 
she thought herself, perhaps, not free 
from imperfection, and therefore 
made allowance for the failings: of 
others: to ill-natured: censure and 
detraction she was an entire stranger, ' 
and she was never known to utter 
herself, or to encourage in another the’ 
slightest word that cou!d give pain or 
offence. . To have spoken itreverently 
of religion would have provoked her ’ 
resentment; but so well was-her dis- 
position known, that none ventured 
to distress her by treating that subject 
lightly, which was ever the leading 
one in her: thoughts-and the guide of 
ail her actions. If she had a failing, 
it leaned to the side of virtue, for 
there is too much reason to believe 
that, deaf to the admonitions of ber 
sincerest friends, she injured her 
health by an incautious personal at- 
tendance.on the needy sick; the last 
days of her exertions were spent in: 
unison with all the former, in relieving 
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the indigent; and on the Wednesday 
preceding her death, she was assidu- 
ously employed in the cares of a 
sthool, which she had instituted and 
sipported. Soon after this, alas! too 
soon, she fell.a victim to fever, either 
brapght on by the extreme inclemency 
of the season, acting on.a constitution 
already weakened, or caught from con- 
tagion in some one of the many scenes 
offdistress which she was in the habit 
of visiting at all times and in all 
places. From the first bour of the 
attack, she thought the event would 
be fatal, but being ready at the call, 
she obeyed without repining; and 
finding, from her debilitated state, her 
day of life to be closing, she expressed 
an earnest desire to attest her belief in 
another world, by receiving the bread 
of life from the hands of @ greatly 
and truly respected friend; nor was 
this comfort denied her, for in the-fail 
possession of her faculties she was 
enabled, alnrost in her last moments, 
to seal her conviction in the merits of 
the mercies of a crucified Redeemer. 
Then with gratitude for the ample 
means which bad been. placed at her 
disposal, and a conscientious belief 
that the talent had not heen misap- 
plied, she resigned an unspotted life 


without @ murmur, and happily with- 
out a pang.—Thus was this inesti- 
mable woman removed from all her 
charitable cares and .anxieties—nor 
was there the distance of many days 
between her being very easy in this 
world, and we trust very happy in 


another. Her sorrowing relations will 
long bear in mind her many perfec- 
tions, and endeavour to embalm her 
memory hy imitating ber example. 

On the 80th of January, at New- 
castle, aged 78, Mrs. Burdon, widow 
of G. Burdon, Esq. of Hartford, near 
Morpeth. By her father's side she was 
the last of the Whartons of Gilling, 
in Yorkshire—a branch of the nob 
family of Wharton; and by her mo- 
ther’s side she was lineally descended 
from Sir Hardress Waller, the par- 
liamentary general in the time of 
Charles I. She was a woman of a 
very singular temperament, but pos- 
sesced of great talentsand a benevolent 
heart. 

Lately, in the 78th. year of his age, 
Wm. Williams, Esq. of Ivy-Tower, 
Pembrokeshire, tn him the learned 
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world has sustained a less that will not 
be easily repaired: in antiquarian, 
biblical, and ecclesiastical Aearning, 
he has left fewequals. His ‘ Primitive 
History,’ ‘ Christian Code,’ and ‘ New 
Translation of the New Testament,’ 
will transmit his name with Lonour to 
posterity. 

On the I4th. ult. in an obscure 
lodging in Pimlico, Mr. Wright, “‘ a 
very eccentric person.” - He has left, 
it is said, to Lady Frances Wilson, 
daughter of the Karl of Aylesbury, 
an estate in Hampshire, of the enor- 
mous yalue of upwards of 30,0001. q 
year.—The story runs :—‘‘ Oo her 
ladyship being informed of the lega- 
cy, and of the name of the testator, 
she replied, it must be a mistake, and 
ridiculed the intelligence, as she did 
not kaow any gentleman of the same. 
Archdeacon Pott, however, called up- 
on her ladyship. assuring ber of t 
correctness of the statement. The 
person of the deceased was then de- 
scribed to her, and she at last recol- 
lected that it answered that of a gen- 
tleman whom she considered ise 
foreigner, who was a constant fre- 
quenter of the opera, and who an- 
noyed her extremely there, by con- 
stantly staring at her. To satisfy her- 
selfas to Mr. Wright being the same 
person, on learning that his corpse was: 
not yet interred, she went to the lodge 
ings and saw his body, when she re-: 
collected the features of the face to 
be the same with those of the person, 
who used to be constantly Jooking at 
her at the Opera; but she never to 
her knowledge saw him uponany other. 
occasion, per did she know his name, 
or who he was. The deceased was 4. 
constant attendant at St. Martin's. 
church, but had no regular pew; 
he occasionally gave the pew-opener 
a shilling, and at Christmas he al-- 
ways gave her aguinea. In bis will he: 
left a legacy of 1900/ to Archdeacon 
Pott, the .reetur of St. Martin's, as a 
mark of his approbation of a sermon: 
he heard him preach. The Archdea- 
con had no knowledge of Mr. Wright. 
He also left the following legacies :—- 
1000/. to the Lord Chancellor; 4000/. 
to the Countess of Rosslyn ; and 4000/. 
ta the Speaker of the House of Come: 
mons. He had no more knowledge of. 
any of these distinguished characters, 
than he had of Lady Frances W ilsop. 
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The rersains of Mr. Wright were in- 
terred in his family vault dt Drayton.” 
—!f Mr. Wright has left any relations, 
wij are Net in easy circumstances, he 
has acted a very worthless part by them 
(:niess they should all have justly in- 
curred bis neglect) in thus leaving his 
property to wealthy strangers. Even 
if he Had no relatives, there are so 
many proper ways of disposing of 
riches—so many usefel institutions 
and meritorious individuals mieht 
have been benifited by them—so ma- 
ny unhappy families relieved—so 
much suffering softened or extin- 
guished—that some disgust is natu- 
rally excited by such a strange ap- 
propriation of wealth. Mr. W tight 
Is indeed described as ‘‘ a very ec- 
centric person ;” it has been observed, 
that what in a rich man is called “ ec- 
centricity,” in a poor one is at once 
pronounced “insanity.” It is said, 
however, that his will is to be con- 
tested. 

Lately, at the Cock Pit, St. Giles, 
whilst preparations were’making for 
the brutal exhibition, a Mr. Thorpe, 
from the country. He had taken his 
seat in front of the pit, and, not two 
minutes before bis death, had offered 
to back the Huntingdon birds for ten. 
guineas. He was observed to lean his 
head forward, and appeared somewhat 
ill. He madea kind of moan, when 
instantly his colour changed, and he: 
was a corpse. Surgical aid was imme- 
diately procured, but the spatk of 
life wasextinct. Hedied ofapoplexy. 
The body was removed to a neigh- 
houring public-house. The wife and 


’ the sisterof the deceased soon arrived 


to see the body, and the reader may 
judge of their feelingsi It is said that 
the deceased, half a hour before’ his 
death, had observed, ** the last time [ 
was here I said, if ever I attended the 
it age [ hoped I should die there.” 
le was between 50 and 60 
On the 15th ult. Mr. Thomas Rey= 
nelds, of Oxford- street, where he had 
carried on business as a bookseller and 
stationer forthe last thirty years, dur- 
ing which time he maintained. the 
ebaracter of an upright tradesman, 
and has ever been considered to be 
{that enviable character) a honest man. 
On the 27th January, at Hawkstone, 
Salop, John Hill, Esq. colonel of ‘the 


~~. 
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Sir John Hill, Bart. and. brother of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Hill, K. B. 

On the $tst of the same month, at 
an advanced age, Richard Lloyd, Esq. 
banker, of Wrexham. His death was 
occasioned by a second attack of apo- 
plexy, brought on by excessive grief 
for the loss of a beloved daughter: 
since which his onlysurviving daugh- 
ter has fallen a victim to a typhus 
fever. . 

On the 5th inst. at Maize-hill, 
Greenwich, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Douglas, memorable for the part which - 
himself and his lady took in the in- 
quiry into the conduct of her Reyal 
Highness the Princess of Wales. An 
acute sense of the injustice with which 
he and his wife had been treated since 
that investigation, it is understood, 
preyed on hi$ spirits, and at length oc- 
casioned his death. His last words 
were, an asseveration that truth alone 
had guided him during the whole of 


‘that affair. 


On the 16th ult. in the 70th year 
of his age, James Nie/d, Esq. one 6f 
his Majesty's justices of the peace for 
Buckingham, Kent, Middiesex, and 
the vity and liberty of Westminster 5 
and treasurer to the society for the 
relief of persons confined for small 
debts. His active benevolence in 
visiting all the prisons in the countrys 
and doing every thing in his power to 
alleviate the distresses of their wretch- 
ed inhabitants, will be long remem- 
bered and regretted. No person since 
Howard's time had’ more exposed hig 
health in these undertakings, and im 
conjunction with the benevolent Dr. 
Lettsom, Mr. Nield has been the cause 
of various ameliorations jn the dif- 
ferent prisons of this country; but 
which still require a stronger hand to 
render them effectual correctives of 
vice and immorality, and to substitute 
prevention as much as possible in the 
room of punishment. ; 

At his house at Brighton, Wm. Lane, 
Esq. formerly of the Minerva Printin 
Office, London, from which he ha 
retired about ten years in favour of 
his late partner, Mr. Newman. He 
was long distinguished for his copioug 
publication of novels, and for the 
activity he exerted in establishing ¢ir- 
culating libraries in every town and 
almost every village of the empire. 


Shropshire yeomanry cavalry, son of For many years de was senior captain 
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of one of the regiments of London 
militia, and..was famous .for his con- 
vivial parties at the head-quarters at 
Greenwich. He was twice married; 
his second lady survives him, but bas 
no children. 

Bernardin St. Pierre, at Paris, aged 
94. He was keeper of the Botanic 
Garden, and was the author of -the 
Studies of Nature, and other works. 

At the farm of Harrylaw, Kilmal- 
colm, aged 90, Janet Mactinlaw, the 
first of thirty-seven legitimate chil- 
dren of one father! the deceased had 
borne twelve children, nine of whom 
were sons. The number of children, 
grand children, and great grand-chil- 
dren, amountsto 106... . 

On the 13th ult. at Woolwich, aged 
77, Lieut.-Gen. Huddlestoue, colonel 
commandant of the 5th battalion of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery. He 
had been fifty-seven years an officer of 
artillery. Among other honourable 
duties in which he had been engaged, 
was that of supporting the brave Gen. 
Wolfe,at Louisbur 


, ' 
The Countess Dowsdiz Spencer, 


CORNWALL. | 

MINER, near Falmouth, has 

received a letter from Fahlun, 
in Sweden, which partakes of the mar- 
yellous. It-mentions, that in opening 
a communication between two mines, 
the corpse of.a miner was found ina 
state of softness, being impregnated 
with the vitriglic water of the mive. 
W ben exposed to the open air, it be- 
came stiff. The features were not re- 
cognised by any person present, but 
tradition had preserved the recollec- 
tion of a young man being suddenly 
missed about fifty years ago Among 
the spectators,.an old woman coming 
forward, leaning on her crutches, 
discovered that the corpse was a young 
man to whom she had been engaged 
in a promise of. marriage. She inme- 
diately threw herself on, the hody of 
-her former lover, and bedewed it, with 
if mavy tears, though alinpst fainting 
with joy to have again heheld the ob- 
ject of her affection before. she de- 
scended ta the tomb.. The contrast 
between the parties, the one buried 
nearly fifty years, yet preserving all 
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after an illness of a few minutes, and 
the previous enjoyment of fuil bealtb. 
Her ladyship was the daughter of 
Stephen Poyntz, of Midgham House, 
Berks, Esq. She was married in 1755, 
and was mother of the present Earl 
Spencer, the Countess of Besborough, 
and the late Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Dachess of Leinster, at her 
house, in Grosvenor-place. Her grace 
way sister of the late Duke of Rich- 
mond, was hoi on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1731, and married, in Feb..1747, 
tu James the first Duke of Leinster, 
grandfather of the present Doke, the 
only uobleman of that rank in [res 
land. 

The celebrated Addé, Geoffry, at 
Paris, azed 76, one of the editors of 
the Journal de J’ Empire, which ocea- 
sioned it to. havea greater sale than 
any other French Journal. Its sale 
was 22,000 daily. He was a very ex- 
cellent Greek and Latin scholar, and 
was well read in the Belles Lettres. 
He was the irreconciliable enemy of 
Voltaire, and constantly attacked the 
revolution, 
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the features of youth—the other, bend- 
ing beneath the load of years, and 
living, if she could be said to live, 
during an equal space of time aboye 
ground—may be more easily conceir- 
ed than described. . 

pe DEVONSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the Honiton Bible 
Society, a son of the black chieftain, 


7 


Tousaint, of the. island of St. Do- 


Mingo, and now about nineteen years 


of age, was introduced. by J. Symes, 
Esq.. and during. the ‘proceedings he 


-descanted very largely, on the worth of 


the Bible. and, the value.of Chris- 
tianity; for which, it is said, he is 
preparing to become a missionary. 
From the immense weight, of snow, 
aud the decayed state of the pillars, 
the piazzas in front of the poor-houses 
for. freemen’s widows, called the Ten 
Ceils, in Sun-lane, Exeter, lately fell 
with a ‘tremendous crash, but the 
building is not injured. By. the in- 
scription, stone, it appears that tHese 
alms-houses were founded by Simon 
Crivdon, Esq. thrice” mayor of Exe- 
ter, in the reign of Henry LV. ‘in the 
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ear 1406, and supported afterwards 


y benefactions and estates left by dif- 
ferent charitable persons, 


ESSEX. 

A few days previous. to the Christ- 
mas audit-day, C. C. Western, Esq. 
one of the representatives for this 
county, wrote circular letters to those 
of his tenants whom he considered as 
not being wealthy men, desiring they 
would not distress themselves to pay 
their rent at that time, but postpone 
doing so till June, at-which time, if 
the markets were not lower than they 
were at the time of writing the letter, 
hé should expect them to pay; if, on 
the contrary, corn should then be 
lower in price, he should take that 
circumstance into consideration, and 
allow them to make some reductions 
jn their rent, 

7 HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Leominster, March 16.—A dreadful 
accident oecurred in this towt yester- 
‘day evening, by the falling of a floor 
over the kitchen of Mr. John Wynde, 
a maltsterand merchant. The floor, 
it appears, was loaded with a large 
quantity of wheat, but not being pro- 
perly secured, some of the fimbers 
‘gave way, and the whole was instan- 
taneously precipitated through a se- 
cond floor, into the kitchen, whete 
Mrs. Wynde, ber aunt, four children, 
and two female servants, were sitting. 
An alarm being immediately given by 
@ man servant, who happened fortu- 
‘pately to escape, though buried near! 
breast high, the most prompt dssisf- 
ance was afforded, aiid in less’ than 
half an hour the whole were dug out ; 
the three younger children were dead 
from suffocation, and the two servants 
from violent contusions and fractures 
on their heads; eyery exertion: was 
made by a nuimber'of medica] men, 
who were s007 upon the spot, to Fe- 
store animation, but without effect.— 


’ Mrs. Wynide, her auut, and the eldest 


daughter, miracylously eseaped death, 
the aynt and daughter being found in 
an upright situation, covered about 
breast high with fallen timber, bricks, 
and grain: “Phe lamentations of Mrs, 
W. when informed: of the fate of her 
family, were‘heast-rending beyond de- 
scription, ’ Indeed, suctY a ‘truly dis- 
tressing scene was scarcely ever wit- 
neésed. “Fhosé who ‘ate patents dnd 
+ te ‘6a ¢ fie “ue >t a5 ‘ 
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husbands may easily copceive the si- 
tuation of Mr. Wynde—bereft ‘in an 
instant of nearly the whole of his 
family! , 4 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Advantage of smal] Farms.—In the 
vitlage of Thrussington, erichosed 
about twenty-four years ago, the Earl 
of: Essex is a considerable proprietor. 
At the time of the encJostire, he had 
four cottages and twenty-six acrés of 
land laid out, which were let to four 
labouring men at the commissioners 
value; these four men have amply 
compensated for his liberality, in 
bringing up thirty-two children witht 
out any assistance from the pafish; 
most of them are in service, and bear 
good characters. ~ ~ aie 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A subscription is carrying on for 
the purpose of erecting a new bridge 
at Northampton, over the river New. 
aoe of g000l, has been already 
subscribed. ‘ 

- NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Some time since,‘a fire broke out at 
a house in Blauchland, which was 
happily extinguislied in less than ‘an 
hour. Howévér, if one of the roorfis, 
it is said, (we hope mialiciously) thefe 
dwelt an ol maid, who could not be 
pievailed upon, by the loud cries of 


‘the populace, to open her door. At 


length the neighbours obtaining en- 
trance, and beginiiing to move her 
gooods, on account of the water that 
was coming down upon them, théir 
utmost’ astonishment was excited, 
when they’ found &'** young ¢park” 
enveloped in the bed cloihes! “The 
confusion of the pair was not inferior 
to that of Joseph Surface in the Sehéol 


Sor Scandal, on the discovery of the 


* little French milliner,” 

/- NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Ata late quarter sessions, the mae 
gistrates’ having ‘resolved to enforce 
the penalty ov all persons selling or 
buying corn otberwise than by’ the 


Winchester measure, have appointed 


proper officers. to lay. information 
against aH persons found. selling or 
buying corn contrary to the-9@d.and 
23d of Charles i. ‘ 


SHROPSHIRE. 
A house at Astertén, near Norbury, 
was lately thrown down by'the violence 
of the wind and the weight of snow 
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upon the roof. The occupier, Wm. 
Hoppet, with his wife and three chil- 
dren, were in bed, and we are grieved 
to state, thata beam falling on the 
man, his wife, and one child, crushed 
them to death, Two children es- 
caped. " 

The inhabitants of Shrewsbury 
have resolved to erect a New Market 
near the Button Cross, instead of a 
pillar; as the most suitable mode of 
recording the brilliant services. of Ge- 
neral Sir Rowland Hill, it is intended 
to place a triumphal arch at the en- 
trance of the market place, with an 
appropriate inscription. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Curious Exhumation of a Corpse.— 
On Tuesday the 15th instant, orders 
having been given to open a vault, 
near the vestry, in the north aisle of 
St. Maryport Church, in Bristol, it 
was discovered that the vault-was al- 
ready too full to admit another coffin, 
without being sunk deeper. The situa- 
tion is precisely under the remains of 
a monument, which, from its style, 
must have belonged to the times of 
Henry VII. and has been always called 
the tomb of William Little, the Bris- 
tol grammarian—over which is a ta- 
blet, erected to the memory of Tho- 
mas Kington, of Notton, Wilts, Esq. 
The oldest of the four removed cof.- 
fins had been inthe vault only 16 years, 
but all of them were quite decayed, 
and their inbabitants nearly mingled 
with their kindred dust. Upon break- 
ing up the bottom of the brick work, 
aod digging down a few feet, the 
spade struck upon a hard substance, 
whiche was soon discovered to be a 
coffin of lead, being about fifteen feet 
below the surface, without any in- 
scription. It was taken up, and the 
next morning examined in the pre- 

- sence of several gentlemen. The lead 
was of considerable thickness, and 
contained a thick shell, of red deal, 
with the interstice stuffed closely with 
straw. When the lid was lifted up, 
some gas, of a soapy odour, escaped, 
and the whole became perfectly inof- 

‘ fensive. A very interesting spectacle 
now presented itself:--there lay, ina 
most perfect state of preservation, the 
body of a robust man, measuring six 
feet two inches; the flesh, in some 
parts, resembled supple brown lea- 
ther—in others it was quite white, and 
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bore a_ natural appearance—in others 
again, it appeared fatty. The. fea- 
tures were perfectly distinct, the teech 
regular, the nose projecting—the eyes 
so little injured, that the transparent 

art was still pellucid, likehorn. The 
a in admirable preservation, 
rested upon the upper part of each 
thigh; and scatcely a bone of the toes 
was wanting. The throat was swollen 
very much under the lower jaw, giv- 
ing the idea of strangulation. The 
hair was cut off, in a ragged manner, 
over the whole head, and was not to 
be found at all. The head itself rest- 
ed upon a pillow, composed of blue 
and white striped tick, stuffed with 
feathers, not differing in any respect 
from those incommon use. The body 
was wrapped up ina quilted counter- 
pane, blue outside, and worked within, 
curiously, with red roses in bud. There 
was nothing resembling what we now 
call grave clothes. Under the coun- 
terpane wasa wove doublet, buttoned 
down in front with small wooden but- 
tons, worked with thread, with long 
skirts, and an over-flap collar, in the 
costume of Oliver Cromwell's time. 
Under this was a fine linen shirt, with 
a wotked neck-piece. On the legs,a 

air of wove brown woollen stockings, 

ut no shoes. Upon the bands had 
been a pair of leather gloves, which 
had fallen to decay. From the chin 
to the top of the head, passed a blue 
and white linen handkerchief, figured, 
and tied very firmly in a handsome 
knot, probably to retain the lower jaw 
in its place. 

The body having been carefully 
lifted from the shell, the latter was 
minutely examined, as well as all its 
furniture, together with a quantity of 
hemp, formiug a bottom layer; but 
not the slightest trace of any thing 
metallic could be found; not a mark 
upon his linen, nor an jota which 
could lead toa knowledge of his per- 
son. ‘Two professional gentlemen, 
Mr. Richard Smith and Mr. Wm. 
Goldwyer, examined the state of the 
subject itself, Mr. Henry Smith, at- 
torney, having previously made a 
drawing of it zn situ. The lungs were 
geet shrivelled and black; but 
the heart was in such. a perfeet state, 
that its vessels, cavities, and valves, 
would have admitted of an apatomi- 
cal demonstration, as a recent one, 
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It was quite white, felt like sof cha- 
mois leather, and was evidently. con- 
verted into that substance which the 
chemists .ca!l adivocere, being an in- 
ferior sort of spermaceti. The mid- 
riff was completely so changed. The 
liver hada vellow crust of this.sub- 
stance, the eighth ef an inch thick; 
deeper down it was but imperfectly 
formed; and towards the centre, this 
organ appeared quite fresh and na- 
tural. The bowels were shrivelled, 
and anentire curiously coiled up mass 
of spermaceti appearing quite covered 
with crystals. ‘The muscles in front, 
between the ribs, upon the loins, in 
the thighs, and, in fact, every where, 
were, more or less, converted into a 
brown dirty-looking fatty substance. 
The gristles were elastic; and the 
bones quite firm, fresh, and sound. 
The weight of the body had been ap- 
parently a good deal diminished, al- 
though the limbs bad yet considerable 
plumpness. 

After the examination, these re- 


_ Mains were carefully laid within the 


two coffins, and replaced at the low- 
est part of the vault. A few felics 
were preserved by the spectators ; and 
the heart, we understand, will be de- 
posited in Mr. Smith's Anatomical 
Museum, as a fine and valuable spe- 
cimen of human adipocere. 

Two questions will here naturally 


arise. First, were any means used to. 


preserve the body? and, secondly, 
who was the hero of the tale ?>—In an- 
swer to the first, it can be boldly as- 
serted, that no cerecloth, wax, gums, 
varnish, spices, or any gross em- 
balming materials were used, at least 
they could not be detected. ‘There is, 
however, one curious circumstance 
now to be mentioned, which is, that 
there was an oblong hole, of about 10 
inches by 4, in the wooden shell, 
closed by a piece of wood, which was 


easily removable, This led toa con-. 


jecture, that rum, brandy, or ardent 
spirit, in some shape or another, had 
been, through that aperture, poured 
upon the corpse; and this opinion was 
strengthened by its flexibility, as, 
when raised forwards, it easily attained 
the sitting posture. - The lower part of 
the shell, too, was’ damp. Yet, per- 
haps, all this miglit be as easily ar- 
counted for by a different hypothesis. 
Secondly, of ‘whom was it the body? 
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The general idea inclined to presume, 
from the toute ensemble, that the sube 
ject had been executed. As the cos- 
tume seemed to point out the time, so 
the history of our city seemed to mark 
out the man to he either “* Master 
Robert Yeomans,” an alderman and 
sheriff of Bristol, or ‘* Master George 
Bowsher,” two royalists, who were 
hung in Wine-street by the Round- 
heads, under Colonel Fiennes, about 
the 30th of May, 1643, in spite of the 
strenuous interference of King 
Charles, who sent a trumpeter with a 
letter from Oxford, to endeavour to 
save them. But it happens unluckily 
for this opinion, that in a book called 
‘6 Mercurius Rustieus; or, the Couns 
try Complaint,” printed-five years after 
the event, and vow in the possession 
of Robert Dyer, Esq. as also in other 
papers of the late antiquarian, Mr. G, 
Catcott, entitl d, ** England's Bloody 
Tribunal,” giving an account of this 
execution, it is expressly mentioned, 
that ‘* these two new glorious martyrs 
having thus, through their ignomi- 
nious deaths, rendered their souls to 
God, their bodies ‘were taken down, 
and carried to Master Yeomans’ fa- 
ther-in-law's house, corner of Bryistal 
bridge, and in the evening they were 
both interred, Mastec Yeomans’ at 
Christ Church, and Master Bowsher's 
at St. Werburgh's.” 

In point of fact, therefore, the 
history, of this body is wrapped upi 
total obscurity. It however ‘fords 
such scope for curiosity, that we shall 
be glad to find any one who can throw 
but a ray of light upon the affair, 
either chemically or historically, - 

WALES, 

Monmouth, March 9.—About twenty 
seven years ago, the body of a young 
woman, named Mary Prichard, was 
found in a mill-pond. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Longtown, in the county 
of Hereford, with nauy marks of vioe 
lence thereon, and a,coroner's jury 
being summoned, after a patient in- 
‘vestigation, delivered a verdict of 
Wilful Murder. The deceased had 
for some time lived servant with Mr, 
Gilbert, of Cluddock, and two young 
men, John Davis and J. Jones, being 
her intimate acquaintance, suspicion 
fell upon them, and they were in con- 
sequence apprehended. Jones. had 
formerly lived at Mn Gilbert's with 








30% 
her as fellow-seyvant; but his then 
nijstress (Mrs, HopRins, of Irelandon) 
swearing that be was in her house all 
the evehing, that he went to bed be- 
fore her, and that he did not rise till 
_after.she was up; atid this being cor- 
foborated by a boy, who swore that he 
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in the different parts of it, all let out 
in tenements, Several Of the inba- 
bitants were precipitated from a great 
height, and ‘most miraculously pre- 
served, though others were buried in 
the ruins, which presented an awful 
appearance. 


slept with him, and that to the bestof A short time since, a quarrel arose 
his knowledge he was not out of bed about eleven at night, in the streets 


till he arose with him to go to their 
usual employment, he was discharged. 
Davis also proved his innocence. 
Some tiine after this, Jones left that 
neighbourhood, and took up his rési- 
@encé in Monmouthshire,’ when he 
foarried, and had five children, but bis 
wife has been dead some yeai's, and he 

s now in the declite of life. Being 
at fength severely afflicted with illness, 
und fearing.the approach of death, he 
Sent a few days since for the Rev. Mr. 
Bayce, of Trellick, to.whom he made 
4 full conféssion of the murder. He 
BcKiowledgés that he retired to rest 
‘With the boy before his mistress went 
to bed, that when he thought all the 
family were asleep (having previous] 
‘Appointed to meet the unhappy girl, 
Whio was pregnant by‘him), he stole 
éiit of the lovse; committed the hor- 
tid déed, and returned to his bed, with- 
out disturbing any one, having been 
‘bita few minutes absent. He still 
fives, though in a very weak state, and 
‘appears much easier in his mind since 
theconfession. His present residence 
“js on Penalth Common, near Hargoed, 
“g@bout three miles from hence. 

es ~” SCOTLAND. 

A distressing event occurred in 
Princé’s-stteet; Glasgow, on the afjer- 
ternoon of the 4th instant! Some 
bricklayers had been engaged in mak- 
jing what was called improvements in 
some cellars in the neighbourhood; 
‘when, having weaketied the founda- 
tion of the large house alluded to, the 
whole back wall of thé house of four 
Stories fell down, with a most awful 
crash. Fire Was addéd to this cala- 
mity, arising from those then burning 


of Irvine, between some of the inha- 
bitants of that town, principally sai- 
lors, and some of the soldiers ‘belong- 
ing toa detachment of the 27th regi- 
ment of foot quartered there, which, 
unfortunately ending in blows, and 
the latter finding themselves very 
roughly handled, ft is understood one 
of them ran to his quirters for a loaded 
gun, and, on his return, shot Allan 
Hutton through the heart with a 
musket-ball, who instantly expired. 
Hutton, by trade a weaver, was a 
strong, robust man, and, it would ap- 
pear, had been very active in the 
scuffle, which led to the fatal weapon 
being pointed at hith. He has left a 
wife’ and family to lament his loss. 
Jolin M*Manus, the soldier suspected, 
was immediately apprehended; and, 
after a full invesugation into the 
whole*of the affair, by the Sherifi- 
Substitute and Procurator-Fiscal’ of 
the’ county, has been committed ta 
prison to stand trial, charged with the 
perpetration of the murder. nei 
evens IRELAND. 

The breaking up of the ice on the 
6th of February proved fatal to the 
bridge of London Derry, when the 
centre giving way, teh or twelve piers 
floated down the stream. So com- 
pletety suspended was the intercourse 
yetween Dublin and the different ‘parts 
of the country, in the interior during 
the late frost, that on the 27th of Ja- 
nuary no less. than fifteen hundred 
country mails were due in the metro- 
polis;' and the accumulated news- 
papers at the General Post Office 
amounted to no less than fen fons in 
weight. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB. 22, 1814, to MARCH 22, 1814, 


CHRISTENED. ae BURIED. 
ales 627 es’ B42),-. 
Fémales 573 { 1200 | Females 744 } 7. 
Whereof have died under two years old 439 


PeckLoaf, 48.2. 48,2d. 45,2). 4s.2d, 
Sale, 24>. per bushel, 44 per lb. 


60 and 70 186 
70 and 40 7124 
80 and 90 -'60 
90 and 100 7 


2and 5 - 127 

5 and 10 - 42, 

10 and 20 - 51 

20 and 30 - FIO 

: 30 and 40 - 127 
40 and 50 - 154 

4 50 aud 60°- 197' 
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1814.] : 263 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of T40lbs. 
verdupois, from,the Returns received in the Week ended Mar. 19th, 1814. 
INLAND COUNTIES, : 
Wheat? Rye 


s. 

80 
83 
75 
74 
73 
77 
71 
78 


Bs) & > 








Os CO 9 49-C0-%3 
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Average of Engiénd and Wales, 
Wheat78s. Td.; Rye 46s. 8a:; hey 
40s. 2d.; Oats 263.8d.; Bea 


493. 3d.';  Pedse 5$s.\ld.; Oatni INDorset’...... + 
ants ee en ereer 


34s. Od. 


Kent paceswast 74 
Sussex ........| 70 
Saffolk . ......} 67 


Durham ......| 65 
Northumberlan.| 63 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye {Barley 
S. s. d. 
4) 
42 


of 


74 





37 
--} 68 
64 
69 
72 





36 





52 
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43- 
49 
56 


i 
o 
-_ 
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79 
80 
26 
79 
41 
8 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 


fr SWERY¥ SHARES, &c. &c. 


Commercial, 150/, per'share 

East India, 122]. per cent 

London, 10712. ditto 

West-India, 160/. ditto 

; ye”, CANALS... 

Grand Junction, 235/. pér share 

Grand Upion, 85%. ditto , 

Grand Western; 54/. per share dis. 
Huddersfield, 14/. 10s. per Share 

Kennet and Avon, 21/. ditto 
Lancastér, 171, 10s. ditto . 

Ceieester Union, 112/, ditto 

Leeds afid Liverpoot, 204/. ditto 
> 1404. ditto | 

ames aud Medway, 19/. 10s. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 197. 10s. ditto 
Warwick and Napton, 2807. ditto 
Warwick and Birmiugham, 390/. ditto 
wae Tor 

East London, 702. pet share 
Grand Juilction, 471. ditto 


March 25, 1814, 
Kent, 56/. ditto 
Portsmouth and Farlington, 25%. ditto 
West Middlesex, 32/. ditto 
INSURANCE-OFFICES, 
Albion, 46/. per share 
Atlas, 4/. ditto 
Globe, 113/. ditto 
Hope, 2/. 7s. ditto 
Impérial, 437. ditto 
London, 211. ditto 
Rock, 21. 12s. ditto 
z BRIDGES, 
trand, 30/, per shate ’ 
itto Annuities, |5/. per share prem. 
Vauxhall, 572. per share dis. 
"SUNDRIES. 
London Institution, “43%. per share 
Surty, 13/. 108. ditto 
Bécralstone Mities, 547. per share prem. 


-Butspil, 24/. ditto 
‘Gartas, 24. ditto 


L. WoiFk aid Co. Catial, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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